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Map drawn by the author showing area of the Three Forks and 
the location of the French Colony lands and townsite. 
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“A people which takes no pride in the noble 
achievements of remote ancestors — will never 
achieve anything worthy to be remembered with 
pride by remote descendants.” 

—Macauley 
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who insisted that this story be written as a tribute 
to these early colonists and their dreams, 
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not only for the selection of the title of this story, » 
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in its research and preparation. 


INTRODUCTION 


To this small band of oppressed natives of a far-off land, 
a country torn by political strife; many wars and continual 
sacrifices, which made their lives almost slavery; came a dream 
of freedom; an empire where all men became free and equal; 
to live and worship in peace and to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors without restraints. Idealists with a vision of hope for a 
land of plenty; a new beginning to their lives, free from per- 
secution and fear. 

To Texas, the land of many legends, and northward to Dallas 
they came; one hundred years ago; inspired and imbued with 
thoughts of liberty; foreseeing only a free and joyful existence 
in a modern Utopia of their own creation. 

So it is this story is dedicated to these intrepid French, Swiss, 
and Belgian pioneers, dreamers and adventurers, whose imagina- 
tion and courage destined them to help create the great city 
of Dallas. 

Today in 1955, to this small group of cultured artisans and the 
record of their achievements and influence in its development, 
Dallas pays homage. 

Practically every vestige of their carefully planned earthly 
paradise has disappeared. And today, a few piles of limestone 
rock; a page in history, are the only mute reminders of their 
once busy settlement known as “La Reunion” the old French 


Colony of Dallas. 


Gone are these old pioneers, the records of the colony have 
vanished, and even the memories of the colony are greatly faded 
in the minds of its many descendants. Today most of the stories, 
relating to its history, are based on hearsay rather than on 
actual facts. 

A small number chose to return to the land of their birth. 
Some moved to other cities. Yet many are at rest in the old 
French Cemetery, west of Dallas, not far from the original 
townsite. 

The following story covers as near as possible the history of 
how the colony came into being, and a record of its existence 
during the period from 1855 to the close of the Civil War. 

A great deal of the data was based upon information given 


directly to Ernestine Priot Cornetet, who made an extensive 
research which she recorded in a series of notes and memoran- 
dums more than a half century ago. 


Ernestine Priot Cornetet was the daughter of Jean Priot, one 
of the first settlers of the colony. She spent her early childhood 
near the old colony and later accompanied her parents to Paris, 
France, where she completed her education in the late 1870’s. 


Her experiences and personal acquaintances with so many of 
the colonists enabled her to acquire at first-hand most of the 
information contained in her notes. 

These notes have been supplemented in a large part by addi- 
tional research by the author. In order that the readers may 
better understand why this colony was formed it is necessary to 
relate certain parts of early Texas and a bit of old French History 
which covered the period prior to its inception. 


Both the author’s grandfathers and a great-grandfather were 
active members of the colony for almost the entire life of its 
existence, and even after the colony’s dissolution his paternal 
grandfather acquired a great portion of the colony land in lieu 
of his shares of stock in the original company. 


A great-uncle also resided in and took part in the affairs of 
the colony and upon the surrender of his company stock was 
deeded a part of the townsite. 

The author was born on colony land within a stone-throw 
of the colony townsite, and spent a great deal of time in his 
early childhood in and around the various buildings at the old 
site. He repeatedly heard and listened to the many stories, of the 
incidents relating to the lives of its members, which form in 
part the narrative found on the pages of this book. 

Many happy hours were spent searching through the ruins of 
these old buildings, clambering over the old rock walls, and 
gathering mementoes of the abandoned and forgotten colony. 

Even today he can still visualize the old persimmon grove 
which stood below and slightly to the right of the old Fort. 
Here were gathered many baskets of rich, ripe fruit. 

Also remembered are the two Indian Mounds, south of the 
townsite, from which he unearthed many arrowheads and other 
Indian relics which were the prized possessions of his early 


boyhood days. 


Among the numerous articles acquired by the author’s grand- 
father was one of the roughly hewn tables which had been used 
under the portico of the old fort. This table adorned the family 
home for many years. An old cradle scythe used in the colony 
fields during harvest also became a part of the family posses- 
sions and has been handed down from generation to generation. 

Further recollections of the old colony are too numerous to 
mention but are still vivid memories. 

The short biographies are sketches of the lives of some of these 
early pioneers. It is regretted that many more were unobtainable. 
However, in addition the reader will find quite a long list 
covering the names of a large number who came to the colony 
during the years from 1855 to 1858. 

After the colony was dissolved, many of the colonists moved 
to the city of Dallas and later many of their descendants 
attained prominence in the affairs of this city. 

The City of Dallas has in recent years reconstructed the 
original log cabin of its first citizen, John Neely Bryan, as a 
tribute to his memory and in honor of the beginning of this 
great city. 

In 1924, a granite monument was placed at the site of the 
Old French Colony by the Jane Douglas Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Due, however, to the demoli- 
tion of the colony site this monument was moved to the inter- 
section of Highway 80 and Davis Street. This monument should 
now be returned to a suitable site near the original colony and 
today, in commemoration of its one hundredth anniversary, a 
Bronze Plaque should be erected near the exact location of the 
old townsite bearing the following inscription: 


1855 LA REUNION 1955 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

ON THIS SITE WAS FOUNDED 

A COLONY OF 300 FRENCH, 

BELGIAN, AND SWISS CITIZENS. 
THEIR IDEALS DEVOTED TO MUTUAL 
CO-OPERATION AND BROTHERLY LOVE— 
IN A UTOPIAN EXISTENCE OF THEIR 
OWN CREATION. 


Beautification and perpetual care of the small French Cemetery 
should also be undertaken by the Park Board to insure that 
this epoch in Dallas history shall not be forgotten. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following who 
contributed to the research of the facts relating to the colony 
and its members: 

Mrs. Leontine Santerre Hausman, Family Historian; Mrs. 
Margaret Pratt, Reference Librarian of the Dallas Public 
Library; Mr. K. L. Gowin, of the Dallas Historical Society, Hall 
of State, Dallas, Texas. 
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PART ONE 
The Story of the Colony 


CHAPTER I 
The Last of the Bourbons 


France, a country of culture, music and beauty; populated 
by a freedom loving people, born in unrest and ever beset with 
wars and strife; yet always seeking new endeavors and the 
realization of their Utopian dreams. 

Such was France in the past centuries; such is France today. 

Many are unaware that although France became a Republic, 
after the downfall of Louis XVI in 1793, and remained so until 
1804 when Napoleon Bonaparte was made Emperor, the defeat 
of Napoleon in 1814 caused France to again fall into the hands 
of the Royalists or Monarchists and it was ruled from 1814 to 
1848 by three kings in succession. Becoming a Republic again 
for a short time from 1848 to December 1852, the second Em- 
peror gained control of the throne which he held from December 
2nd, 1852 until the war of 1870. Shortly after the end of this 
war, France once again became a Republic and remains so today. 

Three years after the fall of the Bastille, King Louis XVI 
had been convicted of treason by the People’s Assembly, and 
in the latter part of 1792 he was placed in the Prison of the 
Temple in Paris. Here he was guarded by soldiers under the 
command of a Battalion Commander, one Antoine Joseph San- 
terre—a staunch revolutionist, who had taken part in the storm- 
ing of the King’s Palace, the Tuileries. On September 24th 1792, 
after the King’s arrest and removal to prison, France had been 
declared a Republic. 

On the morning of January 21st 1793, at nine o’clock, Com- 
mander Santerre appeared before the King and ordered his sol- 
diers to take the imprisoned monarch to the guillotine. Amid 
the beating of the drums the King was beheaded. 

The King was no more. This was the beginning of the first 
Republic. Ohaos reigned throughout the nation, and although 
thé Republicans had proclaimed France as a free nation, freedom 
did not exist. Terror and fear gripped the masses. 
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The young son of Louis XVI, Charles Louis XVII, thereafter 
became the Dauphin King but the populace did not allow him 
to rule. For ten years France was controlled by the people. At 
first, Robespierre, as master of the government, forced upon the 
people a regime of tyranny and extermination. His rule was 
short, however, for on July 27th 1794, he too was sent to the 
guillotine and executed. 

On the 18th of May 1804, Napoleon Bonaparte who had been 
in charge of the French Armies, proclaimed himself as the Em- 
peror of France. Napoleon believed in power and power meant 
wars, wars meant terrific taxes and burdens upon the people. 
An immense army was organized and in the following years the 
conquest of Austria and Prussia occurred. Flushed with these 
seeming victories Napoleon marched against Russia, but in 1814 
upon his defeat, Napoleon abdicated at Fountainbleau, leaving 
the throne open for the ascension of Louis XVIII. 

Louis XVIII was a younger brother of former King Louis 
XVI. He was born near Paris on November 17th 1755. During 
the revolution in 1793 he fled to Belgium. He resided in Belgium 
for many years and as an ardent Royalist, he continually assailed 
the Revolutionists who were then in charge of the French Goy- 
ernment. Upon the death of Charles Louis XVII in 1795 he had 
taken the title of King of France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII returned to Paris and siezed the throne on May 3rd 
1814. He immediately established his residence in the Palace of 
the Tuileries in Paris. 

For the period which followed, Louis XVIII was surrounded 
by those who desired to destroy all that which had been popular 
with the people. His persecution of the Protestants and his reign 
of oppression against his own people continued throughout the 
time he held the throne. He died in Paris on September 16th 
1824 and was buried at Saint Denis. 

Charles X, who was born on October 9th 1757, also a brother 
of both Louis XVI and Louis XVIII, became the next King. 
He had been known as the Compte D’Artois and was extremely 
popular with the younger nobles at Paris during the reign of his 
brother Louis XVIII. As their leader he organized a large fol- 
lowing of Royalists. 
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However, upon becoming King his attitude changed and he 
became despotic and overbearing. His treatment of his subjects 
caused much suffering, breeding such discontent, that in July 
1830, the populace drove King Charles into exile. Following 
many street battles in Paris, the leaders promised the people many 
liberties and also freedom from unjust taxation. This revolt 
of 1830 had cost the lives of more than five thousand citizens. 
The French government hoping for a change in policies which 
would lead to peace allowed Louis Phillipe, the Duke of Orleans, 
to take over the throne. 

Louis Phillipe, the son of the old Duke of Orleans, was born 
on October 6th, 1773. Being a part of the House of Orleans, 
both he and his father were often regarded with suspicion by 
the reigning monarchs. Confiscation of their properties had been 
ordered and they were driven into exile. From Switzerland in 
later years he made a journey to the United States. 

While in the United States in 1798 as the Duke of Orleans, 
he visited the Spanish Territory which had just been ceded to 
the United States, and he was royally entertained by the acting 
Governor of Natchez, Mississippi. He was also a guest at the 
now famous Connelly’s Tavern. His host, Major Issac Guion, 
furnished lavish entertainment in his honor. Later, on February 
11th of that year, a banquet was held for him in the dining 
room of this ancient hostelry which had been built upon the 
historical Ellicott Hill in the early 1700’s. 

Before returning to Switzerland the Duke was also a guest of 
some of the old French families in the Vieux Carre, or old French 
Quarters, at Nouvelle Orleans, which was at that time the oldest 
French settlement in the United States. 

In 1814 he was permitted to return to his home in Paris and 
his estates were restored to him. Following the death of Louis 
XVIII, and the revolution of 1830 which ended the rule of 
Charles X, Louis Phillipe accepted the French throne and 
became the French King. He was designated as Louis Phillipe 
the First. After reigning for eighteen years, during which time 
France suffered another period of oppression, he was forced 
to abdicate in 1848 by a Paris mob and he fled to England, 
where he died on August 26th 1850. 
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Thus it was during the first part of the Nineteenth Century, 
France had been ruled by these three Kings and an Emperor, 
who continually imposed unjust taxes and kept their peoples 
in a state of privations. 

The abdication of Louis Phillipe had at last put an end to 
the long line of Kings who had descended from the House of 
the Bourbons. The multitudes had finally rebelled against the 
despotic rule of these tyrannical Royalists. The family created 
as early as the year 1589 is shown in the order of their succession 
in the chart on the opposite page. This chart is a reprint from an 
ancient French history entitled: Notre Histoire en Cent Pages, 
par M. Gustave Hubault, Professor D’Histoire au lycee Louis-le- 
Grand. It was printed in Paris by the Librarie Ch. Delagrave, 
58 Rue des Ecoles, in 1875. 


During the reign of Louis Phillipe, upon a throne which had 
been gained through bloodshed and the sacrifice of many lives, 
the French Government suffered from the effects of many riots. 
Following a period of unrest throughout the land, many secret 
societies were organized. These included the Socialistic groups 
which openly plotted against the King and his followers. So- 
cieties based upon the theories of the many Socialistic leaders, 
among whom was one Francois Charles Fourier, a noted French 
philosopher. 


In 1848 France had again been proclaimed a Republic, but 
due to the lack of forceful leadership there was terrible corrup- 
tion in Paris and in the many Provinces. Such were the condi- 
tions when Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte began to aspire 
to the French throne. He was born in France on April 20th 
1808, a nephew of Napoleon the First. Charles Louis was 
educated in Switzerland. A great admirer of his illustrious uncle 
the first Emperor, he sought to follow in his footsteps, and 
during his early manhood endeavored to place himself at the 
head of a military group. 


Following closely the many disturbances and revolutions in 
France, he became very aggressive and attempted at one time 
to enter France at the head of a small army. His efforts were 
rewarded with imprisonment but he later escaped. However, 


FAMILY OF THE BOURBONS 


Henri IV 1589-1610 


Louis XIII, King 1610-1643 
| ‘ 
| 
Phillipe d’Orleans, Duke 


Louis XIV. 16438-1715 
Died 1715 Head of this branch 
| 1701 
Louis, Dauphin, died 1711 | 
| Phillipe, King 1715-1723 
Died 1723 


Louis, Duke of Bourgonne 
Dauphin, died 1712 | 
Three generations followed 


| 
Louis XV, 1723-1774 before another succession 
| 


Died 1774 
| Louis Phillipe I 
Louis, Dauphin, died 1765 King, 1830-1848 
Died in 1850 


| 
(Last King of France) 


| 
| 


| 
Louis XVIII, King Charles X, King 


Louis, King XVI 
1774-1793 1815-1824 1824-1830 
Died 1793 Died 1824 Died 1836 
| | 
Louis XVII | | 
* | 
pas 1795 Louis, Duke Charles, Duke de Berry 
Dauphin King D’Angouleme 1820 
Died in 1844 | 
| 
| | 
Henri, Duke 


Louise Marie Therese 
de Bordeau 
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in 1848 the revolutionists and his friends urged his return 
to France. 

Upon his arrival at Paris in September 1848, he entered into 
the French Assembly. At the next election his followers advised 
him to run for the Presidency. Through his many friends and 
the army leaders he was elected to this high office. His aspira- 
tions however were based upon being a great leader such as his 
uncle before him, and in December 1852 with the help of his 
military following he overthrew the Republican Government 
and proclaimed himself Napoleon the Third, Emperor of all 
France. 

Again military aspirations ensued and wars followed. Many 
Frenchmen, much against their will, were forced into his ex- 
panding armies and were compelled to fight wars not of their 
choosing in order that he might remain in power. 

During his regime oppression continued, those opposing the 
Emperor were thrown into prison or were forced to flee into 
exile. His method of taxation was without precedent, and his 
restraints over the religious activities of the people caused much 
dissension. 

For more than fifty years these people had been subjected to 
the selfish and tyrannical rule of these three Kings and the two 
Emperors. The French Government was almost bankrupt from 
the ruinous wars which had been brought upon the people by 
their avaricious leaders. 

Freedoms were restrained, constant fear of confiscation of 
their properties prevailed, and the unjust taxes became a great 
source of evil. 

The resentment of these impositions and conditions, began to 
cause the many freedom-minded and venturesome citizens to 
dream of relief through immigration to other lands. 

It was now the middle of the Nineteenth Century—already 
new horizons appeared to the West. The old feudal days had 
ended, new nations were in the midst of great progress. The 
world was changing, revolutions and bloodshed no longer 


appealed to the masses. Peace and religious freedom had now 
become their goal. 


CHAPTER II 


Fourier’s Utopian Theories 


In the beginning of the Nineteenth Century Francois Charles 
Fourier, a native of France, became interested in the idea of 
Socialism as a result of the formation of so many Socialistic 
organizations which had been established during the reign of 
Louis XVIII, and which continued throughout the regime of 
the second French Empire under Napoleon the Third. 

Fourier born at Besancon, France, in 1772, of highly intel- 
lectual parents, had by self-instructions and study become a 
student of human nature and a great admirer of Rosseau and 
St. Simon as well as other great leaders of Socialism of that era. 

At an early age Fourier left the place of his birth and moved 
to Lyons. Here he began his study of Socialism after completing 
his education in various schools of France. Fourier had made as 
his foremost study the workings of economics as they affected 
the world at that time. 

He had experienced, during his early manhood, the repercus- 
sions caused by over-production and poor distribution which in 
turn caused periods of famine similar to the one in France in 
1800, which resulted in many riots, as well as the over-abundance 
of foods in other years which destroyed the available markets 
and again caused much panic among the people. 

Studying these conditions Fourier sought to evolve a solution 
which would bring about an equal distribution of commodities 
as well as the wealth of the country. 

Based on the belief that by regulating the natural instincts of 
each individual to acquire lands, valuables and knowledge, ac- 
cording to his own capabilities, and assuming that mutual col- 
laboration could be set up, society would benefit through an 
arrangement whereby equal distribution of all such gains could 
be made and enjoyed. This he believed would result in the 
creation of an ideal Utopian existence. 

Nature of course was to play a large part in this plan, for only 
through the workings of nature together with the efforts of 
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man could be expected great yields from the soil, which was of 
necessity to become the source of their wealth. 

In addition Fourier’s theories included the following: mutual 
ownership of land and utilities; co-operation of all labor and 
intellectual knowledge; public association of families; integral 
education; guarantee of life sickness and death benefits; unity 
of interest towards a common cause, and the distribution of 
honors according to personal usefulness and capabilities. 

In order to help obtain these ideals, Fourier further proposed 
the association of the three principal agents of production: 
capital, science, and labor. 

With these theories in mind he planned to establish colonies 
of approximately 1600 persons. Each group was to be classed as 
a Phalanx, the word being derived from the French term 
Phalange, meaning lands owned and developed by a self- 
governed assembly or mutual assistance group. 

Later his theories and doctrines began to be known as Fourier- 
isms, and his followers in 1832 launched a monthly publication 
entitled “La Phalange” which expounded at great length the 
importance of his teachings. 

Other socialistic leaders had previously established in France 
two such communities of citizens of several hundred each under 
the plan of socialism and co-operative existence. A plan whereby 
each member would share equally in the management as well as 
in the profits. While both of these groups had failed in their 
objectives, Fourier felt that these failures were due to the pres- 
sure of the French authorities and to an unfair government. 

Fourier believed however that given a fair chance in a country 
free of oppression and without governmental interference; 
under strict supervision of its own members it could not help 
but succeed. 

With this in mind he began his search for a far-off country 
wherein he could establish such a colony and realize his life’s 
ambition. 

His interest turned to America and on December 30th 1823 
he addressed the following letter to Mr. John Barnet then 
United States Consul at Paris, France, a part of which reads 
as follows: 
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M. John Barnet, Consul des Etats Unis a Paris. 
Paris le 30 Decembre 1823. 
Monsieur, 


Acun pays n’est plus enteresse que le votre, au prompt essai 
de la d’couverte que je publie. Vous avez besoin de policer vos 
feroces voisins les Creeks, les Cherokees et les autres. Ces 
sauvages de meme que tout les hordes ne s’enroleront a’ lagri- 
culture qu’autant qu’on la leur presentera dans l’ordre naturel 
et attrayant, ordre des series contrastees. 

L’epreuve qui dont determiner l’adhesion de tous ces sauvages 
sera encore moins couteuse aux Etats Unis qu’en Europe. 

Un avantage particulier pour les Etats Unis sera de recevoir 
des le debut de l’association, des versements periodique d’Europe. 
Ils en recoivent deja, mais seulement quelques essaims de misi- 
rables et non pas des masses regulierement et annuellement ver- 
sees, des colonnes de 2 a’ 300.000 habitants, qui leur arriveront 
chaque annee d’Europe et de Chine, renforts qui modifieraient 
et adonciraient bien vite la temperature. 

Pouvrais je savoir par votre entremise le nom et la demeuere 
de quelques uns des Americaines notable que se trouvent a’ 
Paris et a’ qui il et conviendreit d’envoyer ce sommaire? Je 
crois pouvoir sans indiscretion vous demander ce renseignement 
qu’il serait facile a’ votre secretaire de me communiquer. 

J'ai ’honneur d’etre avec une consideration distinguee, votre 
tres humble serviteur. 

Ch. Fourier 
Rue Neuve St. Roch, 
Hotel St. Roch. 


A translation follows: 
Paris, December 30th, 1823. 
M. John Barnet, Consul of the United States. 


Dear Sir, 


No country is of more interest than your own, and I make 
haste to uncover these facts. You have now the need to police 
and educate the wild Indian tribes, the Creeks, the Cherokees, 
and the others, and to enroll them in the art of agriculture 
which should be both attractive and natural for them. 
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The proof will determine the compliance of all these savages 
which will be less costly in the United States than in Europe. An 
advantage for the United States would be to receive first from 
our association periodical installments from Europe. You are 
already receiving multitudes yearly, but colonies of two or three 
hundred thousand should arrive each year from Europe and 
China, bringing relief which would modify and also change 
the nature of your climate. 

Therefore can you advise me of the names of several of your 
noted Americans now residing in Paris who would find it con- 
venient to give me a full summary of the existing conditions. 

I feel that I can ask for this information without indiscretion 
and I hope your secretary will find it agreeable to communicate 
with me. 

I have the distinguished honor to subscribe myself as your 


humble servant. Signed Ch. Fourier. 


This letter was referred to the Office of the Interior at Wash- 
ington but was never replied to, the assumption was that it 
had been written by a crank or crackpot. It was later sent to 
the North American Phalanx at New Jersey. 

Failure to receive any response to his inquiry, Fourier en- 
deavored to contact other sources, and later an Englishman is 
reported to have tried to interest Fourier in a colony location in 
England. Fourier also gave consideration to the establishment 
of such a colony in French Africa. 

In the later years of his life, the period from 1830 to 1837 
when France was undergoing many political changes, Fourier 
sought to surround himself with younger socialists of that era 
in order that they might continue his teachings. 

Fourier became acquainted with one Victor Considerant, an 
aggressive young man in his early twenties, who had become 
quite interested in Fourierism and who was rapidly becoming 
one of the foremost advocates of Socialism. This friendship 
lasted for several years during which time Fourier taught his 
disciple the full meaning and workings of his Utopian theories. 

Fourier died in 1837 leaving his doctrines and idealisms to 
those who might follow in his footsteps. 


CHAPTER III 


French Explorers 


All history has its beginnings, so it was that the earliest French 
explorers to the south and southwest found the large area north 
of old Mexico already occuppied by large bands of swarthy, 
copper-hued, black-haired natives, such as had been encountered 
by Columbus upon his discovery of the Florida coast in 1492. 

These natives, the North American Indians, were descendants 
of the aborigines, the prehistoric race which had come upon the 
earth from whence history has yet been unable to ascertain. 

While fairly intelligent though crude in their mode of living, 
they spoke a language which had no similarity whatever with 
any other spoken in other parts of the world. 

There were many different species of these natives some of 
which were of the nomadic type; ever roaming the land; never 
remaining in any one location for any length of time; others 
establishing permanent villages on the mountain sides, and still 
others who were known as mound builders and who lived 
mostly in the valleys and on the prairies. 

All these were of different tribes having their own customs 
and habits which often led to wars between the various clans. 

Each tribe consisted of numerous small bands of thirty to one 
hundred warriors living in villages scattered in many directions. 

Most of the nomadic tribes were of a ferocious nature, 
whereas the mound builders were more or less peaceable. 

During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries such ex- 
plorers who ventured into this southwest area came upon many 
of the various tribes, but in the territory of what is now known 
as North Texas they found it inhabited mostly by the mound 
builders. 

In the immediate area which comprises the territory lying 
between the junction of the Three Forks of the Upper Trinity 
River were found one of the mound building tribes, the Ton- 
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kawas. These Indians were thought to be the first human beings 
to have trodden upon this part of America. 

The Cherokees had endeavored to establish themselves in 
parts of North Texas, but were later driven out. The Caddo 
Indians were found in the central part of Texas. The Comanches 
however moved about making raids into Texas, but for the 
most part remained in the Indian Territory. 

In the early part of the Seventeenth Century, one of the 
greatest French explorers, Robert Cavalier La Salle was born at 
Rouen, France. At the age of twenty-three he was called before 
the French King Louis XIV, and placed in charge of an expedi- 
tion which was to explore all of North America. 

La Salle’s party filled with expectant hope set sail in the fall 
of 1681 and after an arduous journey landed in Canada. 

Leading his party westward up the St. Lawrence River he 
finally arrived at the Great Lakes. Turning his ships southward 
he made port in a small inlet on the upper shores of what is now 
the State of Ohio. From this point La Salle began the trip 
to the south. 

Within a few days he came upon a very large river which he 
named “La Belle Riviere” or beautiful river. This was later 
named the Ohio. Deciding to follow the river downstream in a 
southwesterly direction, La Salle and his band after travelling 
some nine hundred miles came to its mouth where it emptied 
into the Mississippi. 

Here the party embarked on the trip down the Mississippi. 
Many hardships were endured and it was not until the Spring of 
1682, before the party reached the territory occuppied by the 
Natchez Indians at a point where the City of Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, now stands. This area had already been explored by the 
Spaniards. La Salle continued downstream several hundred miles 
before attempting another landing, finally arriving at a spot 
near where the City of New Orleans was later established. 

Planting the French flag at this point on April 9th, 1682, 
La Salle claimed all the Mississippi territory for his King. After 
making camp and remaining a short time he began the journey 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. La Salle made a return trip to 
France and later induced the King to furnish another expedition 
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_ which would take up further explorations in the territory of 
Louisiana. 


In 1684 La Salle at the head of this expedition sailed from 
La Rochelle, France, with four vessels headed for the mouth 
of the Mississippi, with instructions from the King to build a 
settlement at the site of his former exploration. Finally arriving 
in the Gulf of Mexico he was unable to find the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and after spending months searching for a likely 
location for the establishment of a settlement, the small expedi- 
tion finally found itself along the coast of Texas. 


Continuing westward La Salle reached Matagorda Island, 
and deciding to explore inland he made camp on the mainland 
facing Matagorda Bay. Leaving this camp La Salle started up 
the Lavaca River and after travelling some fifteen or twenty 
miles northward he came upon a beautiful spot where he pro- 
ceeded to build a small fort. Naming it Ft. Saint Louis after 
King Louis XIV, it was only later that La Salle found the fort 
which he had built was upon Spanish territory. The Spaniards 
had previously passed through and claimed much of this area 
and had named the land Tejas, a name derived from one of the 
old Indian tribes. 


Around Ft. Saint Louis in every direction the landscape was 
covered with multi-flowered evergreens; many semi-tropical 
plants and trees bloomed in profusion. The climate was ideal and 
for a time La Salle’s party felt they had arrived at a land 
of paradise. 


However, the surrounding Indians began to cause La Salle’s 
party much trouble and so it was with much reluctance La 
Salle decided to abandon the Fort, which was later destroyed 
by the Indians, and retrace his voyage with the idea of again 
finding the mouth of the Mississippi. 


Gathering his small band of followers, La Salle started to the 
East working his way along the Texas coast constantly exploring 
the mouth of every stream where it flowed into the Gulf. Weeks 
and months followed without success and after two years’ 
search La Salle became ill with fever. Fearing that all would 
perish in the wilderness, his fellowmen became discontented and 
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in March 1687 he was set upon and assassinated by one of 
his party. 

Thus La Salle’s life and exploration came to an untimely end 
almost in sight of the Louisiana border. No doubt within a 
few months his goal would have been achieved had not fate 
intervened. 

Without leadership the small band became scattered, many 
falling prey to the Indians, and others into the hands of the 
Spaniards. A few, however, managed to reach the coast not 
far from the Mississippi and were picked up by a Spanish 
sailing vessel bound for Spain. 

A year later these few reached the borders of France by the 
way of the Mediterranean Sea. Returning to their little villages, 
they spread the word of their travels across the countryside. 
Greatly exaggerating the beauty and the wonders of the land 
Tejas. Their tales were listened to with avidity by the more 
daring and adventurous minded Frenchmen who had long since 
become disgruntled with their Kings and country. 

In 1700 Jean Baptist Bienville was sent over by the French 
government for the purpose of locating a colony on the Missis- 
sippi, near where La Salle had planted the French flag in 1682. 
However Bienville before attempting to make a definite decision 
sought to explore Northern Louisiana and also parts of Texas. 

Following the Mississippi River northward three hundred 
miles above the proposed site of New Orleans, Bienville arrived 
at Natchez, Mississippi. Although De Soto had previously passed 
through this section in 1541 he had failed to designate the 
territory as Spanish, and in 1682 La Salle had claimed it as a 
part of Louisiana. Earlier in 1699 Pierre D’Iberville, a brother 
of Bienville, had also visited Natchez and had chosen a site for 
a fort on the high bluffs overlooking the river. Bienville there- 
fore instructed his soldiers to build this fort naming it in honor 
of the Duchess Rosalie de Pontchartrain. However in 1729 Ft. 
Rosalie was abandoned after the massacre of the garrison by 
the Natchez Indians. | 

Leaving the Fort, shortly after it was built, Bienville crossed 
over into Eastern Texas and explored the territory westward 
to the Trinity Forks, where he spent several months. Returning 
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to Lousiana in 1701, Bienville met his brother Pierre D’Iberville 
and together they planned the settlement of Nouvelle Orleans. 

In his many letters to his homeland Bienville extolled the 
picturesque beauty of Texas, and also gave a graphic account 
of its vastness. 

In later years the North Texas area was also visited by a 
Frenchman named De Mezieres, but the results of his explora- 
tions added little to that which was already known. 

Not long after Bienville’s expedition, Bernard De La Harpe, 
another French explorer, followed a course through Louisiana 
into East Texas passing near Nacogdoches on his way to the 
Northwest. After reaching the area of the Three Forks his 
party made its way up the West or Main Fork to its headwaters 
and there a small trading post was built in 1719. De la Harpe 
named this area the Province of La Tekas. 

De la Harpe visited with the surrounding Indian tribes and 
became quite friendly with their chiefs. This friendship was a 
source of goodwill which was later extended to the settlers 
who came to this part of Texas. 

Three years later in 1722 De La Harpe returned to Natchez, 
Mississippi, and finally to Nouvelle Orleans, where he wrote 
an account of his experiences in a volume entitled “An Historical 
Journal” which contained many references to the wonders of 
Texas. The text of his book created much enthusiasm in France. 

It was through these explorations that greater interest in this 
part of the New World became manifest in the minds of the 
French people, especially to those who, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tur, foresaw the possibilities of the establishment of future 
foreign colonies based upon the Utopian theories of Fourierism. 

Louisiana and Texas had become of great importance to 
France, and an ambitious desire was created, the fulfillment of 
which had extended the Empire of France to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

However a secret treaty had been signed at Paris on November 
3rd 1762 giving Louisiana to Spain but this was later abrogated 
and the territory was ceded back to France on March 21st 1801. 

This new territory which had been a constant source of dis- 
pute and which France feared would again fall into the hands of 
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Spain, caused France to sign the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
giving the United States full possession. 

Although now a part of the United States this did not deter 
the Frenchmen seeking relief from internal affairs at home. 
Many therefore continued to cross the Atlantic to establish 
new homes in Louisiana and Texas. Thus linking these two 
states into a close relationship with their native land. 


CHAPTER IV 


Early Frontier Days 


Thirty-five years after La Salle had placed the French flag 
upon the soil of Louisiana, Nouvelle Orleans the first French 
Colony in the United States was founded by Jean Baptist Bien- 
ville in the year 1717. 

A small settlement had been formed by his brother Pierre Le 
Moyne Iberville in 1699 at old Biloxi, Mississippi, on the Gulf 
Coast, but this was moved to the new site chosen on the Missis- 
sippi River by Bienville. The French had named the wide river 
the Fleuve St. Louis, although the surrounding Indians had long 
before adopted the name Misi Sipi. The river had also been 
know as the Malabouchia by previous explorers. The Choctaw 
Indians gave it the name of Mish-sha-sippuki and the Creek 
Indians often called it the Mechee-seepee meaning the river of 
great waters. 

Adrien de Pauger an eminent French engineer, in 1723, a- 
round this site, laid out the Vieux Carre or old French Square 
which embraced an area eleven blocks long by six blocks wide; 
facing the river which formed a wide crescent-shaped bend at 
this point. The square was located at the end of an old Indian 
trail which led to an immense inland lake, about three miles to 
the North. This large body of water was later named Lake 
Pontchartrain after the Duke of Pontchartrain, a minister to 
the King. 

The French government set about the immediate development 
of this new capital of their Louisiana territory. Large contingents 
of settlers, carpenters and masons, all necessary personnel and 
supplies were soon enroute to Nouvelle Orleans with instructions 
to erect several government buildings, a supply depot, also a 
large fort. 

In 1721 and 1722 several thousand Frenchmen had come to 
Nouvelle Orleans the majority of whom became its citizens. 
These together with a number of Spaniards who found their 
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way to the new settlement caused the colony to expand rapidly. 
In a few years Nouvelle Orleans became the major port of the 
south and being located some ninety miles inland from the Gulf 
of Mexico it enjoyed the protection from the coastal storms. 

From the very first this was the ideal landing place for the 
many French and Spanish vessels, which came to this part of 
the world, and later it became the port of entry for such French 
expeditions which sought to establish other settlements to the 
West. 

One hundred and fifty years after La Salle had built Ft. St. 
Louis on the Lavaca River, Texas that great area west of the 
Mississippi and south of the Red River, having been under 
Spanish and Mexican rule for many years, won after many 
battles its independence from old Mexico on April 21, 1836. A 
great tribute to its many heroes who fought so gallantly at the 
Alamo, Goliad and on the battlefield of San Jacinto. 

Texas became a new Nation and was so recognized, not only 
by the United States, but also by many of the foreign countries. 
So it was several years later in the early 1840’s, many hardy and 
adventurous pioneers of America and Europe turned their 
thoughts toward this new Republic. The stories of its warm 
climate, immense forests and its vast areas of fertile soil, were 
told by all who migrated to Texas and again returned to the 
East and even to foreign lands. 

Texas truly the Empire of the Southwest, much larger than 
many European countries; a Republic composed of an unlimited 
virgin territory wherein dwelt many Indian tribes, abounding 
in wildlife; and having resources the possibilities of which were 
yet unknown. Such was the call of adventure, not only to the 
rugged pioneers of Kentucky and Tennessee and other mid- 
western states, but also to the more adventuresome and oppressed 
natives of Europe. 

However, there still existed dire dangers within all of North 
Texas. This territory which had not changed since the coming 
of De Soto in the Sixteenth Century, even in 1841, harbored 
many of the country’s most ferocious Red Skins. 

These fierce Indian tribes mostly Comanches, Cherokees, and 
Apaches were continually on the warpath against the few white 
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settlers who dared to invade this land, which for three centuries 
or more had been claimed by them. Indian raids and massacres 
had made Texas a land of fear and terror. 

These uprisings against the sparsely settled communities killed 
many of the early settlers, drove off their livestock and burned 
their villages. The Mexicans during their possession of this vast 
territory endeavored to bring in large numbers of settlers hoping 
to overcome these Indian depredations, but they did not suc- 
ceed. It was only after Texas gained its independence that Texas 
troops were organized in sufficient numbers to drive out these 
marauding tribes. 

In 1842, encouraged by the reports that the Indians were 
gradually becoming less numerous, a large number of settlers 
began moving into Texas. The new Republic had begun to 
issue land grants to all who desired to become its citizens, and 
even went so far as to send special representatives to France and 
England to place before their people the advantages of Texas 
as a new territory in which to make their future homes. 

Texas thereafter sought to develop its hidden resources by the 
establishment of many settlements. To this end the Congress of 
the Republic, unwittingly disposed of much of its vast lands to 
unscrupulous investors which retarded rather than accelerated 
its development. Land that was purchased from the Republic 
in 1842 for a mere 124 cents per acre, was afterward sold to 
settlers at a great profit. 

Yet there were many trusted and adventuresome citizens 
from distant places who were given grants, by the new Republic, 
who strove to fulfill their honest obligations to this new nation. 

Before giving title to these settlers the Republic required 
satisfactory evidence of good character and morals and all were 
obligated to build and remain on the land for a period of years. 

Several legitimate organizations from the Midwestern States, 
desiring to form colonies, came to Texas. One of the larger 
grants about 16,000 square miles in the northern part of the 
Republic was issued on February 4th, 1841, to William S, 
Peters and Joseph Carroll of Louisville, Kentucky, who with 
twenty or more pioneers from Kentucky formed what was 
later known as the Peters Colony. 
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This company of men moved to Texas in 1841 having ac- 
quired the area of North Texas, which included what was later 
to become Dallas County, together with the adjacent surround- 
ing counties. This section also covered that part of the Republic 
which lay in the territory of the several forks of the Trinity 
River. These forks were what are now known as the East, West 
or Main, and the Elm. Hence the name Trinity or the union of 
the three streams. 

Inducing a large number of families to settle in this location 
was Peters’ plan, but due to the many hardships encountered in 
making the journey to Texas, and also to the Indian raids, less 
than one hundred and fifty settlers and their families at first 
arrived to become a part of Texas. 

The Peters plan granted to each settler tracts of land which 
were outright gifts from the Republic. For each such grant 
the Peters Colony received additional lands from the Republic 
for future colonization purposes. 

Peters’ agency first built its headquarters near Mustang Branch 
or where Farmers Branch is now located. Colony agents sent to 
England and Scotland in 1843 were very active, and persuaded 
many immigrants from these countries as well as from Ireland 
to come to Texas. Many upon their arrival settled in the northern 
part of Dallas County. After a few years the Peters Colony 
grew rapidly, and so it was word reached France, that in Texas 
could be obtained lands at little or no cost. 


CHAPTER V 


Texas’s Tennesseans 


Tennessee, Kentucky’s neighboring state, had since its incep- 
tion produced many brave and hardy pioneers, a number of 
whom had in the early 1800’s, migrated to Arkansas and Texas. 

While Sam Houston has always been considered a Tennessean, 
he was actually born in Virginia on March 2nd, 1793, however, 
Tennessee was his adopted state having lived there since early 
childhood. After studying law he was elected Governor of 
Tennessee in 1827. During his campaign over the state he met 
many aspiring young lawyers one of whom was John Neely 
Bryan. A bold and fearless man, Bryan was born in Fayette- 
ville, Tennessee, on December 24th 1810. 

At the expiration of his term as Governor, Houston decided 
to join the struggling bands of Texas soldiers who were at that 
time engaged in a rebellion against the Mexican government. 

Houston became one of the outstanding leaders in organizing 
the Texas forces. Later he was made their commander-in-chief, 
and his forceful leadership helped them gain their independ- 
ence. Not long after the Battle of San Jacinto which gave Texas 
its freedom from the Mexican rule, Houston was elected presi- 
dent of the new Texas Republic and later was re-elected to 
this office in 1841. 

Long before leaving Tennessee however, it is rumored that he 
had urged his good friend Bryan to come with him to Texas 
and cast his lot with the future of this new land. Bryan had 
given this suggestion much consideration, but it was not until 
years later that he finally made his decision to follow Houston 
to the new Republic. 

Prior to 1839 Bryan moved to Arkansas and here he worked 
on a farm, adjacent to one owned by a Joseph Dallas, while 
continuing his practice of law. Becoming acquainted with Dallas, 
the two young men often hunted and fished in company with 
a small band of Indians with whom Dallas had become quite 
friendly. It was during one of these hunts that Bryan traded for 
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one of the Indian ponies, a wiry little animal, which Bryan 
later used to carry him to the wilds of Texas. 

In the early fall of 1839, Bryan began his overland trip 
through the Indian Territory on his way to Texas. After 
travelling in a westerly direction for over a hundred miles, 
he turned to the south reaching the Red River at a point which 
afforded a natural crossing. 

Dismounting, he led his pony to the edge of the stream and 
while the pony drank from the red sandy waters, Bryan rested, 
surveying the land to the south. Remounting, he waded his little 
horse to the opposite shore and onto Texas soil. 

Southward he rode, following an unbeaten path which had 
been marked at intervals by the Indians in their migrations to 
Central Texas. This trail was afterwards used by the many 
settlers coming to Texas from the North, and was later named 
after an old pioneer by the name of Preston who had built his 
camp at a point near where Bryan had crossed into Texas. 

Late one afternoon Bryan reached a wide stream which was 
the West or Main Fork of the Trinity River. He had arrived at 
a point a few miles below the mouth of another Fork of the 
river which is now known as the Elm Fork. Following down- 
stream a short distance he came upon a high bluff on the east 
bank of the West Fork overlooking the hills to the southwest. 

Here he decided to make camp from which to explore the 
surrounding territory. The next day looking down at the river 
he saw a very narrow and shallow part of the stream, the banks 
on either side forming almost ideal approaches for a crossing. 
Much impressed with what he had found he proceeded to mark 
the spot upon which he had camped by cutting down several 
trees, the stumps of which formed a huge cross. 

Several weeks went by as Bryan made daily explorations of 
the area about him, and as each day passed he was more and 
more convinced that he had found the land upon which he 
would build his future home. It was then he decided to return 
to Arkansas to sell his holdings, and to possibly try and prevail 
upon his good friend Joseph Dallas to return to Texas with him. 
Bryan made the trip back to Arkansas in a leisurely manner but 
upon his arrival failed to interest his friend in his plan. 
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Remaining in Arkansas for almost two years, Bryan again 
started back to Texas in 1841. Astride his Indian pony with 
only his personal belongings, he followed his previous route 
through the Indian Territory and again crossed the Red River 
into Texas. After days of travel exploring the land between the 
upper reaches of what was known as the area of the Three Forks, 
he again took up the old Indian trail and finally reached the 
West Fork. However, he found himself somewhat off of his 
former course and landed at a bend in the river near a large 
creek. Riding southeastward along the river banks he failed to 
find the high bluff, he retraced his steps and soon approached 
the spot where he had made camp on his first visit. He located 
the stump cross and pitched camp near the bluff in the bend of 
the river, which years later was to stand in the shadow of a 
great city. 

Resting a few days he proceeded to cut logs and he built his 
first crude shelter against the highest part of the bluff. This 
shelter had for its front view an excellent panorama of the 
river valley and the far off hills. Below was the shallow stream 
which afforded a means for fording the river, and which had 
been one of the reasons for his selection of this particular site. 

His choice was a very wise one for in later years this was to 
become the point where the settlers bound for the West could 
cross with little effort. It was also near the terminus of the old 
Preston Trail leading northward to the Indian Territory. 

Bryan lived off the land for many years, killing bear, buffa- 
loes, deer, and other wild game which were in abundance on the 
nearby limestone hills. He became very friendly with the roving 
bands of Tonkawas Indians who passed near his lean-to, often 
feeding them bear meat and honey in order to retain their 
friendship. During the summer of 1842 Bryan had cultivated 
the soil around his camp, upon which he planted corn, but before 
harvest a large herd of buffaloes fleeing from a band of Indians 
trampled much of the growing corn. Bryan’s experiences with 
the Indians were many but he was never molested due no doubt 
to his fair and fearless treatment of those who came to his 
cabin home. 

When acquiring the land for his homestead, Bryan came into 
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possession of what is now the lower part of the City of Dallas 
which borders on the Trinity River. Bryan built his first log 
cabin on top of the bluff, and as more and more settlers arrived 
in this section, a small village began to grow. After much 
thought Bryan decided upon the name of Dallas for this grow- 
ing community. 

In choosing the name there is considerable doubt as to whether 
Bryan sought to honor his good friend, Joseph Dallas, with 
whom he had spent many pleasant months. It is generally con- 
ceded however that the name was given as a tribute to George 
Mifflin Dallas, the vice president of the the United States 
during that time. 

Three miles to the west of Bryan’s cabin a large expanse of 
territory was encircled by a huge bend of the river as it fol- 
lowed its course from the headwaters to the northwest. This 
formed a wide valley which had for its southern boundary a 
chain of white limestone hills running in a southwesterly direc- 
tion. These hills were very infertile, having large outcroppings 
of rock, and were partly covered by a heavy growth of brush 
and small timber. 

The area was uninhabited except for a small band of Indians 
who had made a camp on top of one of these hills, about three 
miles south of the river. Here into two small mounds of earth 
which nature had placed upon this hill, the Indians buried many 
of the articles made by them for future use in their daily lives. 
Long after they had disappeared it was possible to unearth all 
types of arrow heads, spear heads, stone hammers and flint 
stones such as used for starting fires. 

Buffalo roamed over the hills and in the valleys furnishing 
these Indians with their principal source of food. Prairie chick- 
ens were so plentiful they often darkened the sun as they flew 
by in such great numbers. Other wild game abounded in the 
river forest, creating a truly happy hunting ground for not 
only the Indian tribes but for the few white settlers as well. 

Bryan spent much of his time in this part of the land, little 
realizing that within a few years this territory was to be the 
scene of great activity, for here was destined to be chosen the 
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CHAPTER VI 


~The Founder of the Old French Colony 


Victor Prosper Considerant, the man who proposed the found- 
ing of this colony, was born at Salins, France, on October 12th 
1808. His parents were of moderate means yet financially able 
to give him a splendid education at the school of Polytechnique 
near his home and later he completed his education with honors 
at La Sorbonne; a college first established in Paris in the year 
1257 as a religious institution, but later converted in 1635 to 
a major college of sciences. 

After finishing his studies he became a Captain of Engineers 
in the French Army and served in the campaign against the 
Algerian pirates in 1831. Released from the army, and returning 
to civilian life, he soon began the study of Socialism under the 
teachings of Francois Charles Fourier. In a short time he was 
made editor of three Socialistic publications of that era, “La 
Philanstree,’ “Destine Sociale” and “La Philange.” These pub- 
lishings were the work and theories of Fourier. 

Following the death of Fourier in 1837, Considerant became 
the titular head of the Socialistic system of reform. Within a 
few years Considerant was elected to the French Constitutional 
Assembly in Paris, and he was considered the very flower of 
culture and learning. He was an editor of renown and a great 
leader in social economy. He was also regarded as a statesman 
to whom the people and the French Republic owed much. 

However, Considerant often continued his governmental 
activities in such a bold manner, that when Napoleon the Third 
came into power, he was exiled to Belgium for his criticisms 
against Napoleon’s regime. 

Even in exile his interest in Fourier’s publications did not 
diminish as during the time of Rousseau and Fourier, Frenchmen 
had been full of Utopian dreams, and now these magazines were 
making these dreams even more plausible and popular under 
Considerant’s guidance. It was then that Considerant conceived 
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the idea of a Fourier settlement or Phalange for his countrymen 
somewhere outside the boundaries of France. 

Prior to that time, however, while still residing in Paris in the 
early 1840’s, he had received an emissary from the United 
States who had urged him to come to this country with the plan 
of finding a location for one of his colonies. The emissary had 
glowingly pictured the many places which would welcome a 
colony of this type, particularly the Republic of Texas which 
was then endeavoring to induce new settlers to locate in its 
widely uninhabited areas. 

Arthur Brisbane, one of the foremost Socialists of the United 
States, and an admirer of the Fourier theories, had also visited 
Considerant in Belgium on one of his many visits to Europe. 
Brisbane had proposed the establishment of such a colony in 
the southern part of the United States. 

Considerant had given a great deal of thought to these sug- 
gestions and at the invitation of Brisbane he decided to visit 
the United States. 

In the latter part of 1852 Considerant arranged for his de- 
parture, and on November 28th, he left Anvers, Belgium, bound 
for Liverpool, England. Sailing from Liverpool on December 
Ist 1852, even with unfavorable winds and rough seas he landed 
in New York on December 14th. He marveled at the speed 
of this steam-driven ship and often remarked that the two con- 
tinents had at last been brought closer together. 

Landing at New York he was greatly impressed with the 
activity, the energy, and the liberty of its citizens. He was spell- 
bound at the great progress in this comparatively young nation. 

However his arrival was unheralded, his good friend Brisbane 
having gone to Buffalo, New York, to attend an important 
meeting of prominent Socialists. Brisbane, upon being notified 
of Considerant’s arrival in New York, returned at once to 
meet him. 

After a lengthy conference it was decided that Considerant 
establish residence for the remainder of the winter months in 
the North American Phalanx at New Jersey. This Phalanx of 
120 to 130 members had been in operation for six years. 

Considerant spent six weeks among these colonists studying 
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their methods and the value of collaboration and mutual assist- 
ance. The conditions seemed ideal and the members lived in 
complete harmony. To Considerant here was proof of the 
idealism of Fourier’s plan; freedom existed without restraints. 

Brisbane had previously assured him of his approval of this 
type of existence and again urged that a colony of Frenchmen 
be set up as a further experiment. Returning to New York, 
Considerant became acquainted with a number of Brisbane’s 
friends which resulted in a suggestion that explorations be made 
of the country bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Considerant’s careful study of the many reports of the early 
French explorers, La Salle, Bienville and others, of this part of 
the continent had greatly impressed him with the possibilities 
of this new land. So it was with little persuasion he agreed to 
join Brisbane and a small party for an extensive trip to the 
Southwest. 

After leaving New York the party first visited the states of 
Ohio and Illinois, but found the winters in this section were 
somewhat extreme. They continued southward through Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and arrived at Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. Buying supplies and additional horses, the party headed 
west, passing through the beautiful mountainous country of 
Western Arkansas. On the 19th of May the party arrived at 
Fort Smith and prepared to cross into the Indian Territory. 

Here the immense prairies and valleys with the mountain 
ranges in the distance were, to Considerant, scenes of tremendous 
interest and admiration. Travelling day and night the party 
finally arrived at the Red River. At Preston Bend, Considerant 
and his party crossed at a point near where John Neely Bryan 
had forded the river in 1839. 

Two or three settlers had built their cabin near this crossing 
and this was the northernmost point of habitation in North 
Texas. To the South was nature in its raw, virgin state; even 
in the vast forest there was silence and solitude. The Indians 
who roamed about were seldom seen. 

The trail led southward and several days were spent by the 
small party in exploring the vast area. Almost one hundred 
miles directly south of Preston Bend, Considerant and his party 
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came upon the little log cabin occupied by John Neely Bryan. 
Arriving late in the afternoon the party was cordially met by 
Bryan, who invited the Frenchman to make camp in the 
vicinity of his home. 

A few settlers had already built their homes near Bryan’s 
cabin and the party was given a very warm welcome. It was 
then that Considerant visioned the possibility of his future 
colony not too far from these friendly people. 

Among the many favors extended to Considerant, by his 
New York acquaintances, was a letter addressed to a Major 
Lewis Merrills, who was at that time the commander of the 
trading post and fort at Fort Worth. 

This fort was in what had been the midst of the Indian tribes 
in North Texas and had been commended for its efficiency in 
controlling the many uprisings. Considerant decided to visit 
Merrills as well as the territory west of Bryan’s cabin. After 
spending several days with Merrills, and receiving a great amount 
of information regarding local conditions and also the assurance 
from Merrills concerning the lessening of Indian raids and 
menace, Considerant returned to Bryan’s settlement. 

Here he remained for some time exploring the area to the 
west of the high bluff where his party had camped. This was 
the month of May, and in every direction the valley was green 
with sweet-scented wild flowers, the tree-covered hillsides in the 
distance transformed the landscape into a virtual fairyland; the 
wide river flowed lazily to the south, and the budding forest to 
the north harbored wildlife of every kind. As Considerant, the 
idealist and dreamer, gazed into the distance, his imagination 
carried him back to his native land, for here he saw what 
seemed to be a bit of old France. The realization came to him 
that this was the end of his long search, for in his mind he had 
chosen this spot for his future colony. 

This tract of land which he had selected was situated about 
three miles west of the small settlement of Dallas. It was 
bounded on the North by the Trinity River and by the chain 
of limestone hills to the South. 

Eager to see his dreams and plans realized, Considerant urged 
his party to begin its return to New York. However, Brisbane 
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insisted that further explorations be made in the vicinity of the 
Brazos and Colorado Rivers. After breaking camp, the party 
moved southward crossing the Brazos and finally reaching the 
Colorado River valley. Considerant filled with thoughts of the 
beautiful territory which he had selected, failed to find what 
he believed to be a more suitable location in this part of the West. 

Arriving at Austin City, capital of Texas, the party halted for 
a few days. Proceeding to the east and thence south, the port of 
Galveston was reached about the first of July. Leaving Galves- 
ton, the blue waters of the Trinity River were crossed near where 
it emptied into the Gulf Stream, and here Considerant envisioned 
the future use of this waterway for reaching his proposed colony. 

New Orleans was the next stop, and from here taking passage 
aboard a ship bound for New York, the little party found time 
at last to relax from the long, tiresome, overland journey. Stop- 
ping overnight at the harbor of Havana Cuba, the ship con- 
tinued onward to their destination. On August Sth 1853, the 
boat docked in New York harbor, eight months after Con- 
siderant had first set foot upon the soil of the United States. 
With Brisbane’s help he obtained passage to Europe, and set 
sail for Anvers arriving in Ostend, Belgium, the morning of 
August 29th. 

Soon afterward Considerant, filled with memories of his ex- 
tended trip and the wonders of what he had seen, began writing 
a book to which he gave the title of “Aw Texas.” In this volume 
he gave a vivid account of his travels and enthusiastically de- 
scribed the great beauty and desirability of this new paradise. 

While in the process of writing, Considerant began plans for 
the organization of a colonization society. In the spring of 1854 
Considerant having finished the first part of his book, induced 
a few of his close friends to help in this organization. Together 
they formed the “European American Society of Colonization” 
and the charter of this Society was signed in Brussells on Sep- 
tember 26th 1854, by Victor Considerant, Allyre Bureau, C. F. 
Guillon and J. B. A. Godin. 

The articles of incorporation and the rules and regulations 
with the procedure for the establishment of a colony were then 
added to Considerant’s book and it was published in Brussells. 
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Many copies were thereafter sent to a large number of influen- 
tial citizens in France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

The company was organized with a capital stock of 5,400,000 
francs or the equivalent of $1,000,000 dollars. The certificates 
of stock were issued in denominations of 27, 135 and 540 francs 
or the equivalent of $5, $25, or $100 dollars, each bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent. These shares were to be placed 
on sale to the public in December 1854. 

However, upon the signing of the charter, enough funds had 
been subscribed by the organizers for the purchase of the lands 
upon which the colony was to be built. Following a meeting of 
the officers of the Society, a Frenchman, Francois Cantagrel, an 
engineer and a man of much fortitude, was chosen to make 
the trip to Texas with instructions to purchase all lands necessary 
for the establishment of the colony. 

Cantagrel left Belgium October 3rd 1854 and arrived in 
New York where he was met by a Mr. John Allen and a Mon- 
sieur Borgouise. The three made the trip to Texas and upon 
reaching their destination, a preliminary study was made of the 
most desirable territory around Ft. Worth. It was found that 
no land in this area could be obtained, and Cantagrel and his 
party returned to the site which had previously been described 
by Considerant. 

With a detailed description of Considerant’s selection, he 
immediately contacted the owners of this land which originally 
belonged to the Peters Colony. Cantagrel as agent for the Eu- 
ropean American Society of Colonization entered into contracts 
for the purchase of the following tracts: 

320 acres out of what is known as the Enoch Horton Survey; 
640 acres of the Anson McCraken Survey; 640 acres of the L. 
G. Coombs Survey; 320 acres of the Thacker V. Griffin Survey 
and 160 acres of the J. C. Reed Survey, making a total of ap- 
proximately 2080 acres. 

Part of this body of land lay north of the West Fork of the 
Trinity River, the remainder was south and west of the river, 
and included the limestone hills which jutted out in a north- 
eastward direction, facing to the east, the site which later 
became the great city of Dallas. 
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Cantagrel with the help of four Frenchmen, and eight Bel- 
gians who had arrived earlier in 1854, and with the assistance 
of one Vincent Cousins, a Belgian surveyor, began such prepara- 
tion as were possible to receive the first group of colonists which 
were then being recruited by Considerant and his agents. 

Considerant’s original plan of selecting and recruiting cov- 
ered only such French, and French-speaking citizens of Belgium 
and Switzerland who were highly regarded in their respective 
communities, and who were financially able to purchase ample 
shares of stock in his company. 

This colony was not organized simply as an immigration 
scheme, which usually includes only the poorer classes who are 
without financial means, as Considerant felt that in order to 
accomplish the ideal results in the operation and success of this 
experimental colony it must necessarily be populated by a 
high type of citizenry. 

However, Considerant having full knowledge of what lay 
ahead of the future colonists in this new land, and being aware 
that agriculture and farming were to be the major industries 
for the first two or three years, had cautioned his agents to 
choose sufficient recruits who were well versed in these pursuits. 

Such were the circumstances affecting the status of the pro- 
posed colony at the close of the year of 1854. 


CHAPTER VII 


From Whence They Came 


The European American Society of Colonization having been 
formed late in 1854, the organizers, Considerant and others 
began the actual and diligent search for what was to be the 
first contingent of settlers to be sent to the new colony. 

However during the process of organization, Considerant 
had sent letters of inquiry to the mayors and other influential 
citizens of a large number of towns and villages asking for the 
names of those who might be interested in this project and he 
received many replies. 

With this in view Considerant decided that personal contact 
by the company agents would result in a better selection of 
recruits. Considerant had chosen for these agents, men of con- 
siderable education and political background who were also 
familiar with Fourier’s theories. He immediately sent these 
agents to various points in France, Belgium, and also to Switzer- 
land with instructions to visit the villages and cities from which 
had come the inquiries regarding the purchase of stock in the 
company. 

The Society had also received many letters seeking informa- 
tion on the requirements necessary for joining this foreign ex- 
pedition, and these applicants were to be interviewed as to their 
fitness and ability to become members of the future colony. 

The issuance of the first series of stock certificates which were 
placed for sale to the public were dated in December 1854 and 
the response by investors had been very satisfactory. Many how- 
ever merely desired only a fair return on their invesment, and 
had no intention of leaving France or joining the Colony. Never- 
theless quite a large number purchased this stock, and imme- 
diately placed their application for consideration as future colon- 
ists with a request that they be allowed to join the first group 
to leave for Texas. 
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- To all of these the Society offered a plan whereby they would 

be permitted to not only share in all community profits over 
and above its operation expenses and of course the interest on 
such shares as were held by the stockholders in France, but in 
addition each was to receive the profits of one-third of their 
individual labor together with an undivided interest in the 
accumulated surpluses and livestock. 

In order that an equitable distribution could be made among 
those chosen, the future colonists with families were urged to 
purchase larger amounts of stock. 

Having formulated his plans for the recruiting of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty members which were to be the 
first to leave for Texas, Considerant instructed his agents to 
give each prospect glowing accounts of the future possibilities 
of this venture. 

Exaggerated promises were thereafter made which resulted 
in creating much enthusiasm among those who aspired to leave 
their native land in search of this new freedom. So great had 
been the response, that the agents selected only the more satis- 
factory inquiries, and the task of interviewing these applicants 
began as quickly as possible. However, the Colonization Society 
through its agents continued to promote the sale of its stock, 
as well as to contact others who might later be interested in 
joining the colony after it had been established. Considerant, 
as the promoter of the colonization plan, desired to incorporate 
at least five hundred or more members in his experimental 
colony, and the work of recruiting continued throughout the 
years of 1855 and 1856. 

Many of the following were among the first to be selected 
to form the first contingent and these were given instructions 
to leave for Antwerp, Belgium, as soon as possible, and to bring 
with them all such personal belongings and other equipment 
which they desired to take to the new colony. 

Others mentioned came later in small groups and helped in 
the development after it was established. While not complete, 
the list includes the names of a large number who had been 
contacted by the agents themselves or by other chosen members 
before their departure from France. Also shown on the list was 
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the trade or profession which each had followed in their native 
countries. The place of their birth is also indicated: 


Michel Thevenet, Banker 
Paris, France 

Alphonse DeLord, Banker 
Paris, France 

Dr. Nicholas, Physician 
Hautes Alpes, France 

Francois Loupot, Painter 
Ardennes, France 

Jean Loupot, Mason 
Ardennes, France 

John B_ Louckx, Architect 
Louvain, Belgium 

Nicholas Farine, Bookkeeper 
Marcon, France 

Remy Guyot, Agriculturist 
Ardennes, France 

Michel Delasseaux, Orchardist 
Paris, France 

Charles Capy, Engineer 
Meaux, France 

Francois Coiret, Distiller 
Paris, France 

Joseph Noel Charpentier, Shoe- 
maker, Paris, France 

Dr. Henri Dismet, Physician 
Paris, France 

Athanase Cretien, Designer 
Monnes, France 

Pierre Desseau, Gardener 
Carcassonne, France 

Abel Doelly, Tinsmith 
Orleans, France 

Alexandre Bessard, Realtor 
Paris, France 

Joseph Brunet, Locksmith 
Chateau Renault, France 

Alexandre Brochier, Civil Guard 
Hautes Alpes, France 

Pierre Philip Frichot, Con- 
tractor, Paris, France 

Christopher D. Frichot, Jeweler 


Paris, France 

Achille Frichot, Mason 
Paris, France 

Lucien Bourgouis, Interpreter 
Paris, France 

Dominique Boulay, Carpenter 
Chateau Renault, France 

Jacob Nussbaumer, Butcher 
Solothurn, Switzerland 

Francois Santerre, Agronomist 
Blois, France 

Jean Priot, Tailor 
Nevers, France 

Philip Goetsels, Banker 
Paris, France 

Emile Remond, Geologist 
Thionges, France 

Allyre Bureau, Musician 
Paris, France 

Jaques Maximilien Reverchon, 
Scholar, Marcigny, France 

Julian Reverchon, Botanist 
Diemoz, France 

Dr. Savardan, Author 
Chapple Gaugain, France 

Jacob Knopfli, Grocer 
Humikon, Switzerland 

Charles Enginard, Engineer 
Lyons, France 

Antoine Bonneville, Joiner 
Orleans, France 

Henri Christophe, Bootmaker 
Hautes Alpes, France 

Heinrich Frick, Grocer 
Kaempfnach, Switzerland 

Abel Bossereau, Cooper 
Chapple Gaugain, France 

Henri Boll, Meat Proccessor 
Canton Aargan, Switzerland 

John Goetsels, 
Paris, France 


The origin or the birthplace on the following is omitted. 
Only the country from which they came is shown: 


Pierre Girard, Carpenter 
France 

Pierre Guiller, Scholar 
France 

A. J. Gouffe, Tailor 
France 


Nicholas Quinet, Cooper 
France 

Louis Louis, Blacksmith 
France 

Sebastian Come, Wagonmaker 
France 
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Jules Cillard, Musician 
France 

Denis Colin, Cobbler 
France 

Pierre Boyer, Barber 
France 

George Barbeau, Horticulturist 
France 

Paul Begnier, Tailor 
France 

Auguste Guillemet, Army Major 
France 

Jules Haize, Designer 
France 

Christopher Joffre, Agricul- 
turist, France 

Charles Voirin, Agriculturist 
France 

Richard Willume, Chair Mfr. 
France 

Ferdnand Michel, Lime Mfr. 
Belgium 

Guilliame Vanderbosch, Archi- 
tect, Belgium 

Louis Von Gronderbeck, Car- 
penter, Belgium 

Pierre Voision, Winemaker 
France 

Paul Henri, Lithographer 
France 


Guillome Portevin, Brewer 
France 

Jean Baptist Lagogue, Shoe- 
maker, France 

Jules Lanotte, Clerk 
Belgium 

Josephine Crisset, Milliner 
France 

Antoine Forette, Carpenter 
France 

Emanuel Mansion, Caterer 
France 

Pierre Grimot, Carpenter 
France 

Ernest Brunette, Millwright 
France 

Benjamin Lang (Long), Scholar 
Switzerland 

Tristan Duthoya, Director 
Belgium 

Rudolph Vreidag, Architect 
Flanders 

George Reinhardt, Wagon- 
wright, Alsace 

Gaspard Baer, Educator 
Switzerland 

F. L. Willemette, Caterer 
France 

Jacob Boll, Naturalist 
Switzerland 


In addition an old list of names, found among the records of 
one of the early pioneers, indicate that the following were also 
at one time members of the colony. However, neither their 
given names nor their occupations were noted. It is presumed 
that the majority of those listed below came from France 
unless otherwise indicated: 


Monsieur Vilmorin 
Monsieur Vacher 
Monsieur Migoureaux 
Monsieur Monpate 
Monsieur Naton 
Monsieur Lavinge 
Monsieur Lescrenier 
Monsieur Gusman, 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Monsieur Willis, Switzerland 
Monsieur Charron 
Monsieur Candie 
Monsieur Danderet 
Monsieur Divion 
Monsieur Bollanger 


Monsieur Achard 

Monsieur Blot, 
Alsace-Lorraine 

Monsieur Doderet 

Monsieur Droxal, Belgium 

Monsieur Etienne 

Monsieur Petit 

Monsieur Perison 

Monsieur Peloux 

Monsieur Raijan 

Monsieur Stiffel, Switzerland 

Monsieur Scherer, Belgium 

Monsieur Toidevin 

Monsieur Tourneville 

Monsieur Valentin 
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Monsieur Bernard Monsieur Bussey 
Monsieur Boger Monsieur Chambord 
Monsieur Brisson Monsieur Chavennes 


Also a few others who are listed as follows: 


Antoine Protat Francois Barret 
Ceaser Daly Rene Pimpare 
Pierre Grisset Jean Monduel 


Alexandre Barbier 


From the foregoing it can be seen that the colony consisted 
of members from all walks of life. A great many were from 
the professional world and the remainder were, as a rule, 
highly skilled artisans. 

The agents, in their eagerness to fill their quotas of personnel, 
had to a great extent overlooked Considerant’s primary instruc- 
tions as was later proven by the fact that among those chosen 
only a mere handful were agriculturists, or had any knowledge 
of tilling the soil. Later this flagrant disregard proved to be one 
of the major causes of the collapse of mutual co-operation, for 
although all were willing, few were capable of withstanding 
this type of existence. Thus disaster had unwittingly become an 
integral part of this Utopian experiment long before the actual 
establishment of the colony itself. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Au Texas 


To Texas, to freedom and liberty, these were the words often 
repeated among those preparing for the long journey. In Janu- 
ary 1855 about one hundred and fifty had finally assembled at 
Antwerp, Belgium, and these were to form the advance guard 
_of some three hundred or more who by now had been selected 
by the Society agents. Considerant immediately set about making 
the necessary preparations for moving this first contingent to 
Texas. Considerant had long before planned to accompany this 
first group in order that the colony would be firmly established 
under his personal guidance. 

Chartering a small two-masted sailing vessel by the name of 
the “Uriel,” or as the colonists later called it ‘““La Oriole,’ Con- 
siderant and the members of the crew, with the help of the 
colonists, began the loading of the supplies needed for this 
adventurous journey. Buying supplies and outfitting the ship 
consumed about two or three weeks during which time food, 
clothing, furniture, and farm tools were put on board. Con- 
siderant urged that all types of equipment necessary for the 
building of the colony be loaded, fully realizing that in this 
strange land many articles would be unobtainable. | 

These instructions were therefore given to the colonists, and 
in addition to their personal baggage, they put aboard their 
tools and instruments and various items which had formerly 
been used by them in their different trades and professions. 
Many placed in their cabins treasured books, musical instru- 
ments, and several guns with quantities of ammunition, as well 
as a large supply of medicines and medical equipment. 

The loading completed, after waiting a few day for favorable 
winds, on an early morning in the middle of February 1855, 
Considerant commanded the captain to cast off and set sail. 
Slowly moving northward out into the North Sea, the pilot 
turned westward, and the tiny vessel was soon sailing the 
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English Channel. The port of La Havre came into view, and 
later the small village of Cherbourg appeared at the north- 
western tip of France. Turning the ship a few degrees and 
veering slightly to the southwest after passing Cherbourg and 
Brest, the ship’s captain announced to the many colonists that 
soon they would be out upon the open seas. 

Although in their eagerness to be on their way, much sadness 
prevailed throughout the ship as many of these Frenchmen for 
the first time realized the magnitude of this undertaking and 
even though they had been promised a land of beauty and a 
possible realization of their fancied dreams, yet as their own 
native land “La Belle France” began to disappear over the hori- 
zon few could restrain tears of regret. For many of them this 
was no doubt to be their last glimpse of their native country. 

The sailing master having previously had much experience in 
various trips to the Mediterrenean French ports, steered the 
small craft to the south until the coast of Spain appeared in the 
distance. Arriving at a point some one hundred miles west of 
Lisbon, the ship headed west and soon thereafter passed to the 
south of the Azore Islands. By now all on board were in good 
spirits, much laughter and music was heard as the memory of 
their native land grew dimmer. Many amusing incidents oc- 
curred which were long after remembered, some of which 
brought forth much merriment when later retold at the colony. 

Days and weeks passed as the small two-master propelled by 
favorable winds proceeded slowly on its long journey. However, 
on many days there were lulls, the ship merely drifting with 
the currents, or there were ill-favored winds which blew them 
off their course. Hours and days were sometime lost in regaining 
the right direction. The days and weeks grew into months, the 
food and water began to become in short supply, rationing was 
enforced and many privations and hardships had to be endured. 
Much doubt had arisen in the minds of the colonists, this 
promised land—would it ever be reached? How long would the 
dwindling supplies and water last? These and many others were 
the unanswered questions that kept the colonists in a state of 
suspense and fear. 

Fortunately, however, after some six weeks had gone by and 
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the winds grew more favorable, early one afternoon great excite- 
ment was manifest among the crew, one of the sailors, climbing 
the forward mast, had sighted land to the right of the ship. 
Taking bearings the captain soon found they were off shore 
of the southern Florida coast. Rejoicing was unbounded, and 
all joined in prayer. Later there was a ship-wide celebration and 
the colonists drank much of the rich, red wine as they danced 
and sang the old French songs. 

Following up the western coast of Florida the ship sailed in a 
northwesterly direction headed for the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. For fifty-five days this staunch vessel had sailed the 
frequently storm-tossed seas, finally emerging into the warm 
sunshine and the smooth Gulf waters. The seas around were 
blue and green as the waves washed ashore casting foam upon 
the white sands. A feeling of relief and joy filled the hearts 
of these venturesome people as they gazed in wonder at 
this new land. 

Several days later gliding up the Mississippi River the weather- 
beaten craft eased into the river harbor at Nouvelle Orleans 
and slowly dropped anchor. Fore and aft the ship was made 
fast to a nearby wharf on the river bank. 

Great cheers arose at the sight of this new French Colony, 
and many “Vive la Nouvelle France” were heard amid the 
shoutings. All were eager to land, soon Frenchmen were em- 
bracing their compatriots and asking for news, or “la nouvelle,” 
from far-off France. 

Many of these Frenchmen, who had long before come to New 
Orleans after it was first settled, found among the new arrivals, 
friends or relatives to whom they had often written in the past. 
Letters which had in part been contributing factors in helping 
many to make their decision to join Considerant’s expedition. 
This port of Nouvelle Orleans thereafter became the connecting 
bond between France and the new French colony to be built 
at Dallas. 

Little time was lost unloading the cargo as Considerant, hoping 
to arrive at his new colony site in ample time to begin the plant- 
ing of such crops as were to be the sustenance of the colonists 
for the coming year, urged all to use every effort in order that 
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the journey could be continued without delay. Engaging a 
smaller boat, the colonists transferred their supplies and baggage 
on board and then began the trip down the Mississippi, and out 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Following the Texas coast for some 
four or five days after leaving Nouvelle Orleans, the Island of 
Galveston was sighted. Entering the bay waters which Jean 
LaFitte, the notorious buccaneer, had used to protect his pirate 
fleet in May 1817, when he was driven out of Louisiana waters, 
the small boat anchored at one of the crudely-built wharves. 

Four hundred years prior, a party of Spaniards had been 
shipwrecked on this island, and later it had been used as a 
rendevous for the many pirates preying on the gold-laden ships 
bound to and from old Mexico. However, it was not until 1818 
that a small settlement had actually been built on its shores. In 
that year two Frenchmen, L’Allemand and Rigaud, ex-officers 
of Napoleon’s guard, had brought over a small band of followers 
and together they built a small fort and a few log huts. This tiny. 
settlement was afterward entirely wiped out by a Gulf hurricane 
and it was not restored until 1830, at which time the port with | 
crude wharves was built on the sheltered bay shores. ae 

By 1850 Galveston had become of major importance to: the 
State of Texas as its southernmost port, and it was here that 
Considerant chose to bring his expedition so that the colonists 
and their supplies could be moved to North Texas. Here again 
the colonists found it necessary to unload their baggage and 
tools. Disappointments ensued for having been told the location 
of the colony was on the upper reaches of the Trinity River, 
many believed the journey from Galveston would be made by 
barge all the distance to their destination. However, Considerant 
after many complaints from the members of the expedition, 
succeeded in commandeering several barges, which the colonists 
used in transporting their belongings up the Buffalo Bayou 
which wound its way northward to the town of Houston. 

In 1823 John R. Harris, a pioneer, had arrived from upper 
New York State and had been given a grant by Stephen F. 
Austin upon which to establish a trading post near the present _ 
location of Harrisburg. 

During the struggle for Texas Independence in 1836 the 
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Mexicans took over this trading post and the surrounding settle- 
ment and burned most of the buildings. 

Finding difficulty in restoring the village, another site was 
chosen a few miles farther up the Bayou, and this spot was 
named after Sam Houston. Here within a few years became 
what is now the City of Houston, and it was to this destination 
that Considerant headed his contingent. 

The month was April, the skies were blue; the soft winds 
were damp and warm; and as the barges travelled slowly up- 
stream, to either side the banks were lined with giant liveoaks 
covered with glistening gray moss; the reflection of which 
appeared as spots of silver upon the limpid waters. Huge mag- 
nolia trees in full bloom were scattered about and their heavy- 
scented flowers filled the atmosphere with an aroma of almost 
overpowering sweetness. Wild hibiscus and flowering vines in 
every direction covered the earth like carpets. Bright plumaged 
birds and wild animals scampered from the river banks as the 
barges came slowly into view. 

Such were the beauties of nature that greeted the eyes of 
the eager colonists. Little wonder then, that these tired travelers 
could but believe they were entering into an earthly paradise. 

However, their enthusiasm was short-lived for as the barges 
finally landed at Houston, much to their consternation they 
found that the remainder of their trip, some two hundred or 
more miles, would have to be made overland and a great deal 
of the distance would have to be travelled on foot. The barges 
were unloaded and Considerant chose to make camp for a few 
days before starting upon the long journey which lay ahead. 
A week later Considerant hired a number of teamsters with 
wagons drawn by oxen to transport the women and children, 
as well as the baggage and supplies. There were not, however, 
sufficient wagons to be had to transport all, and the men had 
to walk alongside. When all was in readiness, the long journey 
started in a westerly direction. The roads were barely marked, 
although in some places they were deep-rutted, and were made 
almost impassable by the spring rains. They wound about 
through dense forest, over hills, and across small valleys. 

The slow-moving caravan at times could scarcely make the 
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crossings of the narrow, flooded streams which were so often 
encountered. Travelling at the rate of ten to twelve miles a day 
the teamsters arrived at the village of Anderson where a short 
stop was ordered near a small creek. Rested and refreshed, the 
oxen strained at their yokes and the wagons again rolled onward. 
Arriving at a point a few miles west of Crockett the journey 
continued northward using the direction of the Trinity River 
as a guide to what was to be their final destination. 

It was then that several of the young, single men of the party 
decided to push on more rapidly in their eagerness to reach the 
colony site ahead of the wagon train. Considerant consented to 
this arrangement and gave this small party a map showing the 
exact location of the colony, urging these young men to make 
all speed possible, and upon arrival to give aid to those already 
preparing the camp site. The teamsters instructed them to follow 
the course of the river until they reached John Neely Bryan’s 
cabin. 

This small party purchased a pony and cart from one of the 
nearby settlers on which they loaded their baggage and tools. 
Bidding farewell to the caravan, they were soon on their way. 
The remainder of the colonists together with their leader took 
up the journey, the oxen plodding slowly along the trail. The 
trip was fraught with many hardships due to rain and mud, 
and the colonists suffered losses of part of their belongings when 
fording the swollen streams. Many delays were encountered 
and the caravan made slow progress through the wilds of East 
Texas. Each day added to their weariness, but doggedly they 
marched on. Many are the stories of our rugged pioneers who 
rode across our continent, but few are the tales told of those 
who covered long distances through the wild, uninhabited terri- 
tories on foot. 

Only the leader’s encouraging words each morning kept these 
footsore travellers from falling into despair. Three months had 
passed since leaving their native lands, and it was twenty days 
since Houston had disappeared into the distance. Yet their goal 
still lay far ahead. 

Meanwhile the small party of young men being unhampered 
by the larger caravan had covered greater distances each day. 
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So it was that these young men wearing the old French cos- 
tumes, long, black smocks, berets, and wooden shoes, with 
weeks-old, black beards, shouting and singing “La Marseilles,” 
reached the small village of Dallas, causing great excitement 
and much curiosity, among the wide-eyed settlers. 

The young Frenchmen in a few hours proceeded on their way 
and soon located the markings which had been made at the 
colony site by the advance agent, Francois Cantagrel. Unloading 
their baggage, tools, and supplies, these men made their camp 
and were soon engaged in clearing a portion of the hillside in 
readiness for the arrival of the main party. 

They had not long to wait for several days later the long, 
oxen-drawn, wagon train and the marching Frenchmen, headed 
by the leaders, pulled into the main street of the village of Dallas. 
Speaking only French, accompanied by many gestures, these 
quaint people were met by the entire population of the small 
settlement and were warmly greeted with signs of welcome. 
Only one among the settlers at Dallas could speak French, 
Maxime Guillot, a Frenchman, had previously come to Dallas 
from New Orleans in 1849. Guillot greeted his countrymen, 
and thereafter acted as interpreter in their dealings with the 
Texans. 

Finding themselves the objects of much curiosity, and in 
anxiety and anticipation to reach their haven of rest, they bade 
farewell to the little town and urged the leader to continue 
onward to the colony. With much difficulty the teamsters 
prodded their tired oxen down the long river bank and accross 
the narrow crossing of logs and stones. Heading westward to- 
ward the timber-covered hills, the leaders walked in advance, 
guiding the way. 

Rounding the first spur of hills, the wagons rumbled over 
the rough terrain, and as the colony site nestled on the brow 
of the second range came into view, the caravan was met by 
Cantagrel and the young men who had preceded them. Amid 
shouts and laughter the oxen were urged forward, and slowly 
climbing the hillside to the clearing above, the creaking wagons 
came to a halt. Clambering down, the women and children set 
foot upon this, their promised land. Tired and weary, but at 
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last at home in the country of which they had often dreamed. 
The air was warm; spring was still upon the countryside, and 
as they gazed in every direction upon the beauty of flowers 
and budding trees, each in his heart felt that this was truly 
their reward after nearly one hundred days of travel. Forgotten 
were the hardships and privations, for here was land for all, 
far from wars and persecution. Land for their homes and a 
promise of peace for their future. 


CHAPTER IX 


“Ta Reunion” 


The arduous journey ended, the colonists rested while Con- 
siderant and his committee turned their thoughts to the plan-_ 
ning of the ideal colony. Looking over the entire two thousand 
acres which had been purchased by Cantagrel, it was decided 
that the town should be built, on and against the hillside, and 
patterned after the small mountainside villages of old France. 
Choosing about thirty-eight acres near the top of the bluff 
which sloped gently to the Northeast, Considerant charged his 
associates, Cantagrel, Goetsel, and Louckx with the task of 
laying out the townsite. 

This particular site was dotted with outcroppings of white 
limestone rocks which at times, when the sun shone brightly, 
gave the hillsides an appearance of a picturesque white cliff. 
The soil in places was poor and infertile, yet smal] trees, vines 
and buffalo grass grew upon it with much vigor. Here and 
there were small springs of clear, cold water trickling from the 
numerous crevices and fissures in the side of the cliff. At the 
foot of the hill, the more fertile soil of the valley extended to 
the distant river banks. Virgin soil which needed only moderate 
tilling to produce corn, grain, and other foodstuffs. On the 
sloping portion of the hill appeared ideal spots whereupon to 
plant the vineyards and orchards. 

At the first meeting of the colonists, Cantagrel had been 
chosen as their first director, and he then appointed Philip 
Goetsel as supervisor of construction. Goetsel thereafter assigned 
to each member his particular task, and the work of building 
the small homes began with much enthusiasm. The townsite was 
quickly cleared of trees and large quantities of rock were 
brought up to where these buildings were to be erected. The 
townsite had been laid out into small plots and each had been 
designated as a building site for what was later to be a model 
home for each family. The large plot in the center of this town- 
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site was reserved for the so-called Governor’s Mansion or Ad- 
ministration Building. Below were the garden tracts, one of each 
were to be assigned to each family for their own particular use. 

A much larger tract was laid out for an immense community 
garden which was to be cultivated by the single men of the 
colony. The valley lands were divided into fields of various 
sizes, each designated for growing crops in such quantities as 
would be needed by the entire colony. The upper portion of the 
lands lying south of the townsite was reserved for the pastures 
for cattle and horses and other livestock. 

The colonists began the actual building of several one and 
two-room rock and log houses as fast as the large rocks were 
hewn into shape and rolled into place, they were set up in a 
type of heavy mortar which the workmen made out of the 
crushed limestone. The art of making the lime which they used 
had been learned in France. The roofs were constructed of small 
cedar poles cut from the nearby hillsides. These poles were laid 
side by side until the small buildings were entirely covered, and 
the spaces between were filled with small rock upon which was 
poured a thick coating of the crude mortar or cement. This 
construction can still be seen on some of the rock buildings 
surrounding the old Spanish Missions near San Antonio. Into 
these houses were moved the women and children, the men for 
the most part lived in the open, or under crude shelters until 
sufficient houses could be erected. 

Considerant had planned the erection of the main building, 
or Governor’s Mansion for housing his family as well as that 
of the Director. Also a food commissary, and a large kitchen 
and community dining room from which all the colonists could 
be fed in large groups. On the northeast side of the protruding 
bluff, Cantagrel began the construction of the main building, 
this structure was built of rocks, logs, and rawhide lumber, 
Lumber which is rough-sawed and which does not have its edges 
or bark removed. The building was forty feet or more in length 
with an upper story of scant height. A sloping roof extended 
from the front of the lower story the full length of the building 
and was supported at its outer edge by small cedar poles, form- 
ing an open, dirt-floor porch or portico. This covered roof held 
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up by these many wooden poles gave the building an appearance 
of a grotesque Southern Mansion. To further enhance the effect 
the entire building had been whitewashed with a material, which 
even after a half century of exposure to the hot Texas sun, had 
withstood the weathering and remained upon many parts of 
the building until it finally disintegrated. 

A small, wooden plank door under the portico opened into 
the center of the building and into a narrow entrance hall about 
three by four feet in size. From this hall, doorways on either 
side led to the rooms about eighteen feet square on each side. 
These rooms had very small and narrow windows which were 
protected by heavy, plank blinds, which could be closed against 
the sometime inclement weather, or in case of need as a protec- 
tion against any marauding tribes of Indians. It the west room 
there was a small door on the north side which led to a miniature 
kitchen several feet away. 

Ascending from the front entrance hall a narrow stairway 
gave access to a landing platform from which the upper rooms 
could be reached. Plank doors opened into these two rooms. The 
one to the left was slightly wider than the room below and 
extended over the roof of the portico. The room on the right 
was scarcely six feet in width and it contained an ornamental 
fireplace built in the east wall. The mantle had been carved 
from a huge limestone rock and was indeed quite a work of art. 
This fireplace was never used however as the chimney afterward 
proved to be entirely inadequate and poorly constructed. 

Next to the fireplace an east window opened through which, 
when the weather was clear, could be seen the east bank of the 
Trinity River near the location of Bryan’s cabin, and beyond, 
the small village of Dallas. 

An opening in the west room afforded an excellent view of 
the river valley to the north. During the first years of the 
Colony, the portico served as an outdoors dining room for the 
Governor, as well as a place to sit and sip the sour red wine, 
made by the wine-makers out of the post oak or mustang grapes 
which grew wild in the forest below. Crudely made tables and 
chairs, hewn from the logs cut from the nearby persimmon 
grove, were scattered about and in the spring and summer 
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months, when the day’s toil was over, the older men sat and 
sipped, and gazed at the green valleys and wooded landscape 
which doubtless brought to them fond memories of far 
off France. 

After its erection this building was used for all the meetings 
of the directors and the colonists, and also as a fort in which 
to assemble the women and children whenever there was danger 
of an Indian raid or attack. To the west of this building about 
two hundred yards away was constructed the commissary or 
storage structure. It measured about twenty-eight or thirty feet 
square and had very thick rock walls some eight feet in height. 
The roof was supported at the center by a large pole and the 
roof was constructed of thick boards on which were placed wide 
slabs of rock carefully cemented together to form a water- 
tight covering. 

The commissary had been built not only to contain the 
supplies for daily use in the community kitchen, but also as a 
storage place for surpluses of foodstuffs produced on the 
colony lands. 

At the end of a crudely constructed walk, leading from the 
Governor’s Mansion, there had been erected a low, rockwall, 
which was afterward covered by growing vines. On one side of 
the walk had been planted a row of small cedars such as grew 
in profusion on the surrounding hills. The colonists built their 
community kitchen and dining hall, a long type of building, 
having a large chimney in the kitchen end and also several 
wooden counters against both walls. In the west end of the 
building were four long, plank tables upon which were placed 
(at meal time) large bowls of pottage or thick soup, and huge 
platters heaped high with the meat of wild game, buffalo, deer, 
turkey, or prairie chickens, when the hunters found time to 
hunt on the plateaus and in the forests. 

A community store was also constructed in which could be 
purchased such items as were obtainable in the small shops in the 
village of Dallas. While there is no record of any small factories 
being built, many of the skilled colonists manufactured many 
articles which were later used by them and their families. As 
the months passed and as more and more members arrived, 
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mostly in small groups, the settlement began to expand and 
additional houses and buildings were built. By the end of the 
second year there was a laundry, a community poultry house, 
a building for making candles, a small office building and two 
dormitories of eight apartments each. 

Shortly after the completion of the main building, a meeting 
was held and the colonists chose the name of “La Reunion” for 
their project. To them this name was appropriate in itself for 
by now the settlement had become the rendezvous for most of 
the foreign-speaking people who came to this part of Texas, 
mainly of course those from France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Alsace-Lorraine. Later in 1858 the townsite was replatted and 
a plat map was recorded at the Dallas Court House on June 
14th of that year. The description read as follows: 

A Survey and Partition of our Estate in Dallas County, 
owned by the European and American Society of Colonization 
of Texas, Incorporated by an act of the Texas Legislature dated 
September Ist 1856 under the name of “La Reunion.” 

Thus was born the old French Colony, the dreams of the 
idealists Fourier and Considerant; created under primitive con- 
ditions and prolonged hardships, but their experiment was yet 
to be tested; time and the elements, the co-ordination of the 
minds of men; these were the factors which would in the future 
decide the true workings of their Utopian doctrines. 


CHAPTER X 


Colony Life 


By the summer of 1855 the colony was a thriving village. 
From the very first everyone had been put to work and the 
results of their combined labor began to be apparent. Crops had 
been planted and soon would be harvested. Buildings had been 
hurriedly completed and the colonists occuppied their new 
homes. 

Considerant had been chosen Governor, and Cantagrel was 
in charge as the first Director. Under their supervision the gov- 
ernment was carried on by a special assembly, yet each member 
of the colony was given an equal voice in its decisions. The 
affairs of the colony were to be so directed as to keep the com- 
munal plan as its primary objective. 

The life of these courageous people, even though there were 
many trials and their labors much harder than that to which 
most of them had been accustomed, began to emerge into a 
serene and contented existence. Though Considerant’s instruc- 
tions to his agents to select a majority of agriculturists had been 
disregarded; the colonists in their desire to live free and un- 
hampered by restrictions, strove to bend their efforts toward 
making a success of this kind of life. 

However many were professional men, reared in large cities, 
bankers, artists, and musicians who had never before worked 
with the soil—having no knowledge whatever of the labor re- 
quired to produce a livelihood from the good earth. In fact 
only six of their number had made a study and practice of farm- 
ing. To these few were assigned the task and responsibility of 
seeing that the lands were put into production. Food was of 
course of the utmost importance for the growing colony as well 
as for the maintainence of the livestock. To this end all the men 
and their families, when possible, were constantly at work 
in the fields. 

Considerable funds were on hand and the Director bought 
about, five hundred horses, oxen, cattle, sheep, and hogs, and 
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such farming equipment as could be obtained from the nearby 
village of Dallas. 

The large, wooden-beam, prairie plows, usually drawn by 
four horses or oxen, had been used in turning the virgin sod. 
Wooden logs were roped together to form drags or harrows for 
smoothing the plowed earth in preparation for planting the seed. 
Small grain such as wheat or oats were sown broadcast by hand, 
seed corn was also dropped by hand in deep furrows. Vineyards 
and orchards had been planted, grape cuttings, peach, pear, and 
apple seeds had been brought over from France for this purpose. 

The single men had planted an extensive garden in early May 
and the results were so astounding that many settlers from the 
surrounding territory came to witness what appeared to be a 
miracle of production. Later, however, much of this food was 
lost after it had been put in the commissary building, due to 
the lack of knowledge in the method of its storage. Families 
had been allotted garden plots of about six acres each, and they 
were asked to produce as much of their food as possible. These 
gardens were mostly the responsibilities of the women and 
children. 

The community kitchen and dining hall had been operated 
at first by groups not assigned to other duties. Meals were served 
to one and all in the order of their arrival at the tables, but the 
late comers sometime found that not enough food had been 
prepared, and there was not sufficient food for these late arrivals. 

This created a great deal of dissatisfaction and the plan was 
soon changed. The dining hall was converted into a restaurant 
and the food was at the beginning portioned out in equal quan- 
tities to each member, but this plan was again changed, and the 
restaurant later sold the food mostly to the single members or 
to those who did not wish to prepare their own meals at home. 
However Considerant urged the colonists to conserve their in- 
dividual funds which they had brought over with them from 
France. Yet no restraints were placed upon the colonists’ activi- 
ties as the communal plan stressed self-government, but each 
member was asked to co-operate with his fellowman, and to 
promote the welfare of the colony as a whole. 

Community life was not without its rewards however. The 
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evenings were spent in friendly, carefree entertainments and 
outdoor gatherings were very popular. The musical instruments 
brought over by those who were talented musicians were a great 
source of pleasure. One had brought a treasured violin, another 
an old accordion. Alyre Bureau had brought the first piano to 
appear in Dallas, and having previously been the conductor of 
the orchestra at the famous O’deon in Paris as well as being a 
noted musician, he was often called upon to furnish the music 
for the old French songs. All joined in singing these favorite 
songs of their native land, and usually at the close of these 
gatherings the entire assembly would harmonize on the French 
National Anthem, “La Marseilles.” 

While listening to one of these nightly gatherings one of the 
colonists, evidently troubled with thoughts of his far-away 
home, wrote the following song: 


TES BEAN TGREARNGIES « 


Premiere Couplet 


Helas nous quittons une terre 
Ou lon ne sait pas pardonner 

Ou Von demande a’ la colere 

Ce que l'amour peut seul donner. 


Refrain 


Ou vont les pauvres hiron-del 
Les freres il est dit on la bas 

Un air plus leger pour leurs ailes 
Un sol plus facond pour nos bras. 


Deuxieme Couplet 


Non plus de sang, plus de misere 
Nous somme les gais travailleurs 
Du gloriee qui fruppait nos freres 
Nous formeront de sois vainqueuers. 
Refrain 
Troiseme Couplet 
Nous sommes la cohorte sainet 
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Des ouvriers de Vaviner 
Nous allons preparer Venceinte 
Ou nous devons tous nous unir. 


Refrain 
Quatrieme Couplet 


O’liberte sois notre guide 
Fraternite sois notre soeur 

Vivant en paix sous votre eyeux 
Nous benirons le createur. 


Refrain 


A literal translation follows, but due to the difference of the 
English wording the rhythm is greatly impaired. 


First verse 


Alas we departed a land 
Where we are not forgiven 
Where we demand in anger 
That which love alone can give. 


Chorus 


Where go the poor swallows, 

T heir brothers it is said are over there 
An air more lighter for their wings 

A soil more fertile for our arms. 


Second verse 


Not more by sweat, but more by want 
We are the gay workers | 

The glory which guided our brothers 

We'll make ourselves the conquerers. 


Chorus 
Third verse 


We are the holy band 
Of workers of the future 
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We go prepare a place 
Where we must all unite. 


Chorus 


Fourth verse 


Oh liberty is our guide 
Fraternity is our sister 
Live in peace, beneath your eyes 


We bless the Creator. 
Chorus 


Another more poetically minded wrote the following poem— 
MoE SV ALAN (Gale aaa 


Premiere Couplet 


Javais vingt ans que les yeux dune femme 
Ou’on mot d’amour faisaite battre mon coeur 
Pour etre aime’ j’aurais vendu mon ame 
Et de mon sang j’ens paye ce coquine 
Je vous voyais mes dames toutes belle 
Je confondais Vautonne et le printemps 
Je vous croyais aussi toutes fideles 
Que je voudrais encore avoir vingt ans. 


Deuxieme Couplet 


Les femmes sont changeantes comme londe 
Quand je Vappris je n’avais plus vingt ans 
Je fus trompe par la brune et la blonde 
Un vent un soufle emporte leur 
Moi qui croyez mesdames dans mes songer 
Que tous vos coeur etoients des plus constant 
Serment d’amours helas tout des mensonger 
Que ja voudrais encore avoir vingt ans. 


Troisieme Couplet 


De Ia beaute’ je chante les Ponanger 
Javais vingt ans j’le chantais toujour 
Il si j’on cen n’adorer que les anges 
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Maintenant j'aime et chante les amour 
Tout compte fait oui vous etes aimantes 

Et vous attraits mes dames sont piquant 
Plus je vaillis plus je vous vois charmante 

Que je voudrais encore avoir vingt ans. 


In making a literal translation the meter or rhythm is lost, 
yet the thoughts conveyed are sufficiently clear. 


Ma OVE ONG GYM YER ARIS 
First Stanza 


I had twenty years when the eyes of a woman 
When one word of love made my heart beat 
To be loved I would have sold my soul 
And with my blood I paid this coquette 
I only saw these ladies so beautiful 
That I confounded Autumn with the Spring 
| I thought therefore that you were all faithful 
How I would again like to have twenty years. 


Second Stanza 


| The women are changeable like the waves 
| When I found I no longer had twenty years 
| I was fooled by the brunet and the blondes 

A wind or a breath blows away their charme 
I who thought the women in my dreams 

That all your hearts were more constant 
Your promises of love alas are all falsehoods 
How I would again like to have twenty years. 


Third Stanza 


Of your beauty I sing your praises 
When I had twenty years I sang always 
It is not that I adore only the angels 
Now I love and I sing of their loves 
All because it is that yes you are so amiable 
And you are attractive my ladies and witty 
More I grow older the more I see your charms 
How I would again like to have twenty years. 
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The original song and poem just as it was written over one 
hundred years ago are now in the authors family possessions. 
Neither the song nor the poem are signed and both the authors 
remain unknown. 

A 4th of July celebration at the colony, ending in a big dance 
to which many of the town people of Dallas had been invited, 
created a better understanding and many future friendships 
followed. Also on the 14th of July the National Independence 
Day of the French Republic another celebration was held. Cake 
and wine was served to all and songs of both American and 
French origin were sung by representatives of both nationalities. 
These were merry days long after remembered by all the settlers. 

Dances were held regularly on Saturday and Sunday nights. 
As a result of these Sunday dances some of the surrounding 
settlers, as well as the town people of Dallas, regarded the 
colonists as violators of the Sabbath, but as Sunday dances are 
indulged in France, the colonists did not feel that it was a 
desecration of the Sabbath. 

As time went on however, and the merry-making continued, 
a number of young men from town began attending these 
dances. Several romances flourished between these young men 
and the French girls, one resulting in the marriage of Mlle. 
Louise Desseau, the daughter of one of the colonists, to a 
Samuel Jones, an American. Of course as in all communities, 
a number of young Frenchmen became enamored with the 
young girls of the colony and several weddings were celebrated. 
One of the first perhaps was the marriage of Henri Boll, Jr. to 
Mile Lizette Knepfli. 

During the first two years there is a record of only five 
births, the name of one is unknown but the other four, three 
boys, and one girl, were: George Cretien, Emile Cretien, Gustave 
Santerre, and Mathilde Coriet. 

Although these colonists had not yet built a Church in their 
community, on Sundays and on days of religious obligations 
they held their services at the fort or Governor’s Mansion; and 
even in small family groups in their own homes. Religious per- 
secution had driven many from their home land, but here all 
were permitted to worship in any manner which they desired. 
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Other activities and recreation were often indulged in as time 
and work permitted. One of the foremost was hunting the wild 
game which was in abundance on the hills and in the forest. 
Hunting in France had always been as it is now, the sport of 
the rich. Few average citizens being allowed to participate in 
this pastime, in fact guns in the homes were rare. The Nobility 
having large estates were the only followers of the hounds. Game 
at best was scarce, only an occassional wild rabbit or hare would 
grace the family table. Huge animals such as buffalo and bear 
were only pictures they might have seen in story books. 

Many of the colonists had never experienced the thrill of the 
chase. The younger men were well versed in the art of marks- 
manship due to early military training, and it was not long 
before they found this sport to their liking. Some of the highly 
professional men thought the killing wanton and wasteful, but 
as the need of meat was very necessary for their survival their 
objections became less and less. 

The younger men were usually chosen to supply this wild 
meat, and many stories were afterward told of buffalo hunts 
which took place west of the Trinity River on the rolling hills 
near what is now called the Grapevine Prairies. Numbers of these 
animals were often killed and furnished fresh meat for all the 
settlers in the surrounding area. White-tail deer; a few black 
bears were found in the Trinity Forest and on the sides of the 
range of limestone hills to the southwest. Wild turkey, mourning 
doves, quail, and other game birds were plentiful. The lack of 
powder and percussion caps for the old flint locks and muzzle 
loading rifles, which had been brought over, were the only 
restraints on the amount of game killed. 

In the forest black walnuts, pecans, persimmons, mustang 
grapes, black haws, and dew berries grew wild, and could be had 
for the picking. Honey could also be found in almost every 
hollow tree. Large numbers of the colonists and their families 
spent Sunday afternoons gathering berries and nuts, in baskets 
woven from the reeds found in the swamps and lowlands. How- 
ever, on these hunting and berry-picking excursions sharp eyes 
were always on the alert for any Indians who might be encoun- 
tered. One Indian camp was near the junction of the Elm and 
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West Fork of the Trinity River, another a very large village was 
located on Village Creek about ten miles west of the colony. 

There was also a smaller camp or village on top of the hill 
about two miles south of the colony fort. Fortunately these were 
of the Tonkawas tribe, the mound building species, and they 
were not ferocious; oft time friendly with the settlers, but yet 
they were never completely trusted. 

To the southeast, however, shortly before the establishment of 
the colony, an Indian raid on a small community, near where 
the town of Garland is located, resulted in the death of several 
settlers. Thereafter all Indians were regarded with suspicion and 
were always carefully watched. During the life of the colony 
only a few instances can be recalled where the Indians became 
troublesome. No doubt this was due to the large number of 
colonists. The Indians were very cautious in attacking the settle- 
ment, only making an occasional raid when most of the men 
were at work in the distant fields. Usually these Indians were 
driven away by the old men and the women, but not until after 
making inroads on the poultry, and sometimes driving away a 
few cattle or horses. 

On one of these raids, so it was afterward told, the women 
barricaded themselves in the fort and one of their number had 
thrown hot water upon an Indian brave who attempted to break 
into the fort through a small window. According to the many 
stories afterward related by the colonists, it was at times neces- 
sary for all to retire to the fort or to their small homes in order 
to stand off the marauding bands and to prevent them from 
burning the buildings. These stories which were often retold in 
various versions, while doubtless true, their authenticity has been 
rather difficult to verify. 

Another menace which kept the colonists upset were the 
nightly raids, by the timber wolves and the prairies coyotes, 
upon the flocks of sheep and lambs which were pastured upon 
the hilltop south of the fort. The younger boys were organized 
into bands of watchers or sheepherders and they gave the alarm 
whenever there was danger, and some of the older men usually 
arrived with firearms with which to kill or scare away the 
wolves. 
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As the first hot summer began, the harvest was soon at its 
height, a few spring rains which Providence had provided, re- 
sulted in a fair grain yield, although the planting had been 
delayed by the late arrival of the colonists. Men and women and 
all the children of sufficient age were soon employed in this first 
harvest. The men with the aid of the old cradle scythes cut and 
windrowed the grain. The women and children gathered the 
stalks of wheat in large armsful and tied them into bundles, 
using strands of the straw to make the bands which they 
wrapped around these bundles. 

The bundles were loaded onto the high-wheeled ox-carts and 
were transported to the townsite where they were built into 
tall, pyramided stacks. Some of the grain however was hauled 
to the old grist mill about three miles west of the colony. This 
mill was operated by a huge water-wheel using the water of the 
flowing river. The mill had been built in 1850 by a Texan named 
Coombs and was the only mill for miles around. The mill stones 
soon converted the dry grain into a coarse, brown flour which 
was afterward stored in the commissary building. From here it 
was portioned out to the colonists, when needed, as this was 
the property of all. 

After the harvest was over, it was found that the colony had 
not prospered as well as had been expected, and there was not a 
sufficient surplus which might be sold in order to pay the 
interest on the shares of stock held by the stockholders in France 
and Belgium. That which was divided amongst the colonists was 
but little to repay them for their hard labors, yet there was very 
little dissatisfaction for all felt there was enough food to main- 
tain the colony until the coming year. 

Fall finally arrived and the corn was gathered, about one-half 
was taken to the grist mill and was made into cornmeal. The 
remainder was stored in one of the buildings for use in feeding 
the livestock during the winter months. 

As the winter months passed a few small groups of new 
arrivals came to the colony and these were housed with other 
members, until the coming spring when it would be possible 
to build a number of new homes. However as the colder weather 
approached, most of the colonists found to their discomfort that 
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these hurriedly built homes were not so constructed to with- 
stand the extreme cold northers or blue blizzards with biting 
winds which blew across the Texas prairies. In their homelands 
they had never experienced such bitter cold which for days 
swept down upon the bleak hillsides. 

As the weeks went by the colony activities became less and 
less, the colonists or their families venturing out only when it 
was absolutely necessary. All were hoping for an early spring 
such as had been promised them by the leaders. 

In the latter part of February the fields were plowed and 
gotten in readiness for the ensuing year’s crops. The cattle and 
oxen had increased in number and were well taken care of, the 
sheep were sheared and the horses were turned out to pasture 
on the fresh, new grass. 

Hunting parties continued to bring in large amounts of wild 
game, most of which was converted with the help of the few 
winter vegetables, into thick hot soups, the staple diet of these 
rugged people. As the days grew warmer and the sun shone 
brighter, visiting and gatherings were again resumed. The colony 
was again the scene of greater activity, and as more and more 
new colonists began to arrive, buildings were constructed in 
order that all might be housed. 

The first few months of 1856 promised much, crops had been 
planted and were well on their way to maturity, and all were 
busy and hopeful for bountiful yields which would bring pros- 
perity and happiness. But in early May a bitter blue norther 
blew in from the northwest, bringing a severe freeze which 
froze and ruined the growing crops and gardens. The waters of 
the river were frozen over solid for three days. There was a 
scarcity of water for the cattle and livestock which caused great 
anxiety among the colonists. Weeks and months of toil and 
planning had been wiped out over night, the colonists were 
stunned and could hardly understand what had happened in 
this their promised land. Discouraged yet realizing that in order 
that they might live, they began the task of replanting the fields 
and their gardens. 

However there was growing dissatisfaction among the mem- 
bers, many questioned Considerant’s choice of these colony 
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lands, some believing that he had failed in his judgment and that 
the colony should have been established much farther to 
the south. 

With the coming of June the gardens were again green and 
the late corn was already a few inches high. A small amount of 
grain was beginning to appear in the fields. The colonists were 
gradually restoring their faith in the future, but as the month 
of July arrived, due to the lack of rain fall, the hot summer 
sun burned and parched the growing crops. Then as a bitter 
climax, a visitation of destructive grasshoppers covered all plant 
life, even the grass and the leaves of the trees were destroyed. 
Nature’s beauty which had furnished so much inspiration for 
these dream-minded people had been devastated. 

Unable to contemplate a disaster of this kind, and sorely 
beset by the thought of waiting another year before they would 
be able to recoup their terrible losses, many of the colonists 
became discouraged and endeavored to find work in the small 
town of Dallas. Here there was very little money to be had 
as most of the surrounding settlers had also lost their year’s crop. 

Considerant and Cantagrel, the director, were unable to cope 
with this unusual condition as no provisions had been made to 
combat a crop failure of such magnitude. Even the food supplies 
were insufficient to take care of the colony until the next year. 
The colonists, foreseeing this shortage of food and a possible 
famine, made bitter complaints to both Considerant and the 
Director, charging a lack of sufficient investigation into the 
Texas climate before purchasing the colony site. 

For weeks the colony was at low ebb, but as time went on it 
gradually recovered and again there was hope for its future. 
After surviving another cold winter, the year of 1857 was 
heralded as one which would bring prosperity. The routine of 
farming and planting was again carefully carried out. The col- 
ony had increased in size and housing was a major problem. 

Alyre Bureau was made the new director following the resig- 
nation of Cantagrel. Bureau began the task of directing the 
destinies of this strange yet remarkable colony. Considerant had 
become very dissatisfied over the tragic turn of events which had 
caused increasing criticism of his leadership and policies. His 
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authority was partially ignored. Disagreements arose between 
the colonists, and Bureau, in the attempt to bring about unity, 
promised much but there was little that he alone could 
accomplish. 

The results were that many began to leave the colony, being 
unable to adjust themselves to the labor of agriculture which so 
far had proven so unsatisfactory. Seeking other fields of work 
in the city of Dallas, which since its incorporation in 1856 had 
now grown until the population numbered about two thousand 
souls, and where skilled labor was beginning to be in great 
demand. 

The colonists who had been part of the first contingent to 
arrive in 1855, together with a number of those who came in the 
spring of 1856, decided however to remain and carry on the 
work of the colony. 

Failure of the previous years’ crops had by now placed the 
colony in a rather difficult situation, there were no funds to 
operate the community store and restaurant. The restaurant was 
closed and the store leased out to one Jules Lanotte. The lives of 
the colonists now depended solely upon their own efforts to 
raise sufficient food to maintain their respective families. 

While collaboration and co-operation was practiced as much 
as possible, individualism became of more importance, and the 
idea of mutual sharing began to grow less and less. The Director 
found it difficult to persuade the members to relinquish a part 
of what they produced in order that sufficient funds could be 
raised to keep the colony in operation. 

Colony life during the end of 1857 had settled down to a 
rather serious routine. Much of the gaiety of the earlier years 
had disappeared from their daily lives. A large number had 
already left the colony. Those who remained had come to the 
realization that this free existence under Utopian conditions, for 
which many had forgone sheltered and cultured homes in their 
densely populated native lands, had now become much to their 
regret only a shattered dream. 


CHAPTER XI 


The Dissolution 


The waning months of 1857 found the colony gradually dis- 
integrating. Disputes constantly arose between management and 
labor. Bureau, the Director, used every effort possible to main- 
tain harmony, but there remained much dissatisfaction even 
among the colonists themselves. Numerous factions sought to 
establish separate groups of five or six members to govern the 
actions of the others, this resulted in failure as all were of 
divergent opinions. 

A few new colonists continued to arrive from France, but 
these soon found that the colony was not prospering as they 
had been led to believe, by the agents who were still endeavoring 
to enlist more rescruits, and consequently these late arrivals made 
no effort to contribute their labor toward the operation of the 
colony. All were beginning to feel the full effects of the three 
years’ struggle for survival. Hot dry summers, late freezes, 
insects and the lack of necessary rainfall; discord and dissension, 
was the lot of these poor disillusioned people. A mere existence 
seemed to them the only reward for their toil and privations. 

One by one the new arrivals left, some returning to France, 
others drifting to other towns and cities throughout the United 
States. 

Victor Considerant, their leader, had long since lost interest 
in the affairs of the colony, as his policies and advice had been 
turned aside. He was no longer regarded with respect by the 
disgruntled members. With the full realization of the colony’s 
failure under his guidance, he could foresee a total collapse of 
his Utopian ambitions. Here again had been attempted an experi- 
ment of mutual collaboration among men, such as had been 
tried in France and at N. A. Phalanx in New Jersey. Both 
failing because of the individualism of mankind, and as a result 
of the seeds of human discord which is forever inevitable. 

Considerant with much regret departed from the slowly 
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failing colony. Travelling overland to San Antonio he purchased 
2 small residence, and in a few months again made an attempt 
to establish another colony on lands which he acquired to the 
southwest. 

Success did not attend this venture however and after a few 
years he returned to France, spending the remaining years of 
his life actively engaged in the service of the French government. 
Considerant died in 1893 a broken and disillusioned old man. 

Following the departure of Considerant, Francois Cantagrel, 
the first Director, remained at the colony for only a short time, 
and later in 1863 he also returned to Europe. 

The affairs of the European American Society of Coloniza- 
tion, and the operation of the colony, had been placed in the 
hands of Allyre Bureau who continued as the second Director, 
but due to ill health Bureau soon resigned and he was succeeded 
by Tristan Duthoya. This new Director was very unpopular 
with the remaining colonists and he held this position for only 
a short time. 

Meanwhile the stockholders in France having failed to receive 
their dividends for the past two years, began an inquiry into 
the affairs of the Colonization Society. Reports from the colony 
Directors, showing crop losses and profitless years, resulted in 
a meeting which was held in Brussels in the fall of 1857. Upon 
finding that the Society funds had been squandered in the en- 
deavor to keep the colony alive under Considerant’s socialistic 
aspirations, action against the company was instituted. The 
stockholders asked that a receiver be appointed for the now 
failing organization. 

Representatives were sent over by the stockholders, and’ at 
another meeting held at the Governor’s Mansion, two were 
named as receivers and joint directors, wholly responsible to the 
foreign shareholders. These were Michel Thevenet and Alexandre 
Bessard who had come to the colony with the first contingent. 
Michel Thevenet had been a banker in France, and Bessard a 
realtor who was familiar with land values. 

Afterward a period of reorganization followed which proved 
in itself very unsatisfactory to most of the colonists. Many again 
began to leave the colony, until all that remained were those 
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who had chosen to become permanent agriculturists, or horti- 
culturists, and who believed their best interest for survival would 
come from these occupations. 

Yet there were a few others, who due to lack of funds to 
move and establish their families at other locations, decided to 
remain and work for the colony. Thus it was that in the early 
part of 1858 only a small number remained in the settlement. 

Rumors of the colony’s failure again reached the foreign 
stockholders, and also reports of the conditions affecting the 
State of Texas over the question of slavery which was at this 
time an issue between the North and South. With war almost 
inevitable, the European American Society sent instructions to 
its receivers to dispose and sell all the company lands, buildings, 
and livestock. The receivers Thevenet and Bessard, at the in- 
sistence of the clamoring shareholders, began the disposal of the 
company’s property. Preference was of course given to those 
who had established themselves as agriculturists and who desired 
to purchase the colony homes and continue to live in the 
townsite. 

These colonists surrendered their shares of stock in the com- 
pany as payment, and also purchased such additional colony 
land and livestock as the receivers would let them have in lieu 
of the value of their shares. A number of other colonists desiring 
to leave the colony sold the shares in their possession to the re- 
maining colonists for small amounts of cash or for other articles 
of value. Among those buying land, buildings, and livestock 
were Jaques Maximillien Reverchon, Athanase Cretien, A. J. 
Gouffre, Alphonse DeLord, Emile Remond, Jean Loupot, Fran- 
cois Santerre, and J. P. Henri, and many others. 

The sale of the company assets continued until the beginning 
of the Civil War. After the war had started and early Con- 
federate victories had been reported, the Society authorized and 
approved further sales and they directed their receivers to accept 
Confederate money in payment. Most of the remaining property 
was disposed of accordingly, and the receivers soon closed out 
the affairs and assets of the company. 

Alexandre Bessard started upon the journey to Belgium, with 
the proceeds in Confederate currency, but before he reached his 
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destination it became apparent that the Confederacy would lose 
the war. Upon his arrival the company shareholders refused to 
accept this Confederate money which they felt would soon be- 
come worthless. In an endeavor to reimburse themselves, these 
holders of the now bankrupt Society shares, instituted a thorough 
search throughout France and Belgium in an attempt to locate 
property of any kind belonging to the colonists in far-off Texas. 
Property on which they might file claim or confiscate, in pay- 
ment of the interest which they had failed to receive from the 
colonists upon whom they placed the responsibility of the 
colony’s failure. 

Some property of this kind was siezed, particularly the proper- 
ty of Michel Thevenet who had formerly been a banker in 
Paris, and although Thevenet was not in any way liable for the 
Society’s debts, he was never able to recover this personal prop- 
erty. Such instances were few however as most of the colonists 
had disposed of their holdings before coming to Texas. 

With great losses to its many investors, the European Ameri- 
can Society of Colonization, which had been created in the mind 
of Victor Considerant and which had been so ably promoted in 
his book ‘Au Texas,” had finally reached its end. To this one 
man can be attributed the course of destiny which changed the 
entire lives of so many. For some it was only the loss of their 
life savings, for others it proved to be the isolation from their 
native land. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Civil War 


Six years after the colony had been founded the Civil War 
began and although the European American Society of Coloniza- 
tion had been entirely dissolved, during the early part of the 
war, La Reunion still continued to exist to the extent that a few 
of the colonists remained and occupied the small homes which 
they had purchased from the Society. At the very beginning of 
this war many disputes arose between the French colonists and 
the nearby Texans. The Southerners who were of course citizens 
of Texas demanded that these Frenchmen join their army. The 
colonists however still French, Belgian and Swiss subjects, none 
having been naturalized, did not feel disposed to take sides 
against the Northern army. Having left their countries on 
account of the many wars, and being against the doctrines of 
slavery, they took a neutral stand. 

This brought about bitter feeling against these colonists and 
soon thereafter they began to be harrassed by the Confederate 
recruiting forces. Shortly after an incident occurred which 
brought about a climax. One of their number, Francois Girard, 
a young man, in an encounter with the conscription officers, 
was accidently shot and wounded in the hip. Girard seizing his 
empty shotgun fled from his home and began warning all the 
other colonists as to what they might expect. 

Though the shooting was accidental the colonists gathered 
their few arms and threatened to kill the Confederate recruiters. 
These Confederate soldiers immediately left the colony and 
reported back to their commanding officer that they had been 
attacked by the Frenchmen. In the meantime the leaders of the 
colony gathered together a number of the members and as- 
sembled in the Fort or Governor’s Mansion, preparing to defend 
the colony against any future raids. 

However Dr. Arch M. Cochran, Captain of the Confederate 
squad then stationed in the town of Dallas, rode out to the 
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colony and asked for a parley. This resulted in a peaceful settle- 
ment and in later securing from the War Governor of Texas 
exemptions for all the colonists. There still remained quite a bit 
of ill feeling among a few of these settlers, and one old French- 
man by the name of Pere LaGogue, who had served as a soldier 
under Napoleon the First, was so angered at the wounding of 
his comrade, that he fashioned a long pike with a steel point 
such as had been used in the olden days during the feuds in 
France. On occassions, when the Confederate soldiers passed near 
the colony townsite, it took several of his compatriots to restrain 
him from attacking the Confederate Army singlehanded. 

Many such incidents occurred before the Frenchmen finally 
decided that their lot was cast with the South and in order to 
protect their own interests, their neutrality should be put aside. 

Several of their number thereafter joined the Texas Divisions, 
which were under the commands of General John B. Hood and 
General Albert Sidney Johnson. 

J. B. Louckx was one of the first to join and he served for 
two years in Company F., Wallers Battalion. He was in numerous 
battles and served with honors. He returned to the colony at 
Dallas after the war was over. 

Henri Boll enlisted in January 1862, and was assigned to the 
commissary department under Col. Buford. Later he was trans- 
ferred to Post Waco and served there until the close of the war. 
He also returned to Dallas to make his home. 

Paul Henri joined the Confederate Army and being an en- 
graver and lithographer he was assigned to an arms factory 
throughout the war. Mr. Henri returned to Texas after the 
war ended. 

Emile Remond enlisted in 1863 with Company B of the 19th 
Texas Cavalry with which he remained for one year. He then 
joined Pratt’s Battery serving as flag bearer until he was taken 
prisoner at Saline, Kansas. He escaped after nightfall and made 
his way south to Arkansas. He was later ambushed by troops 
at Tansan Bayou in Louisiana. After the war was over he re- 
turned to his home on colony lands. 

Maxime Guillot entered the Army, in the early years of the 
war, and became supervisor of the manufacture of Army wagons 
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and vehicles due to his experience in this type of work while a 
resident of France. He also returned to Dallas upon the sur- 
render of the Southern forces. 

Jean Priot enlisted after the first year and was appointed as 
head of the several wagon supply trains by the quartermaster’s 
department. These supply trains carried a great deal of ammuni- 
tion to the regiments furnished to the South by the State of 
Texas. He served in this and in other capacities, until the war 
was over, and then returned to Dallas where he made his home. 

Achille Frichot joined the 19th Texas Cavalry, Company B 
in 1862 and served under Nat G. Burford. He was appointed a 
Corporal during that year and saw considerable service in several 
battles. He returned to Dallas and joined his father after the 
hostilities had ceased. 

A few other young, single men also enlisted, but as the 
majority of the colonists were older men with families, the 
colony did not furnish the South with a great many soldiers. 
As the colony had been practically dissolved, prior to the begin- 
ning of this war, many of its former members had moved to 
other cities in the United States; several of whom no doubt had 
joined the armies at other points. However, there is no informa- 
tion on the war record of these members. 

The four years of the war had but little effect on the majority 
of the three hundred or more colonists. None had been granted 
citizenships of the United States at the time, although some were 
now seriously considering this step as most had by now lost 
their desire to return to their native lands. 

However their co-operation and assistance had been freely 
given even though they were in this unique position of neu- 
trality. Through their efforts they had retained the friendship 
of the surrounding settlers, and the town people of Dallas, which 
later proved to be of great advantage to those who chose to 
make Dallas their future home. 

After the war’s end the entire colony had turned into a ghost 
town. The colonists had moved from the townsite into new 
homes, or had returned to France. Nothing remained except the 
empty buildings. These buildings through lack of care soon 
began to fall into a state of ruins. 
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However as late as 1920 there still remained parts of the old 
commissary, the roof had long before collapsed, the timbers had 
rotted away, and only the thick rock walls stood about in 
crumbling formation. The old Governor’s Mansion or Fort and 
the rock fences were but piles of dust and debris. These crudely 
constructed structures built of sticks and stones had for more 
than half a century withstood the ravages of time. Ghostly re- 
minders of a once active and thriving community which had 
long since been forgotten, a symbol of a dream and the un- 
realized hopes of the few who still lived and remembered their 
labors given to their erection. Even in the early part of 1955 
after the passing of almost one hundred years, a few hewn 
stones, some twenty inches square, in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, still remain around the site of the last rock house built 
during colony times. This one-room house had been built for 
Alphonse DeLord on a small tract which he obtained from the 
colony receivers. 

Today where once stood the many rock buildings, on the 
hillsides which often resounded to the tread of wooden shoes, 
only sheer white cliffs stand, stark and cold, as all traces of this 
unique townsite has been blasted away in the search for the 
highly-valued limestone which lay beneath the once cherished 
homes of these hardy pioneers. They who had crossed an ocean 
to conquer a new world, instilled with a desire to live in peace, 
and to leave to their descendants the heritage of freedom and 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Colony Cemetery 


Not long after the colony was established Considerant and 
its members chose the location of what would be their burial 
grounds.Such a place had not yet become necessary, however in 
due course of time the need would arise, and the colonists felt 
that a small, private cemetery on colony lands for their departed 
would preserve their unity. The spot chosen was an acre square, 
northwest of the townsite at a considerable distance away and 
near the timber line of the Trinity woodlands. 

A narrow road or trail led past this location on its way to 
the river beyond. This little road was afterward named the 
Fishtrap Road, the name arising from the many willow traps 
which were made and placed into the river by the colonists in 
their endeavor to catch the fish which abounded in the stream. 
Years later the settlers in that area called the cemetery after the 
name of this winding road. Even today it is often referred to 
as the Fishtrap Cemetery. 

A small rock building was built on the cemetery site, a stout 
eight-foot fence fashioned of split saplings was erected as a 
protection against any roaming wild beasts. A few trees were 
planted and it was cleared and otherwise beautified. The colonists 
sought to make this an attractive final resting place for those 
who had chosen this new land, not only in which to spend the 
remainder of their lives, but also for the repose of their bodies 
when all life had ceased. 

One of the first to be placed to rest, in this sheltered yet 
sun-kissed spot, was old Pere Lagogue, the once indefatigable 
soldier of old France. Lagogue’s passing was a great sorrow to 
all, his courage and spirit had imbued many with hope when 
the hardships were so often encountered. Today the limestone 
rock marking his grave has long ago turned into dust and the 
exact location is not known. Even the small rock building has 
crumbled away and there is no trace of where it stood for so 
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many years. The stout wooden fence has also disappeared, and 
only the few trees remain as giant sentinels watching over the 
almost forgotten graves of these once intrepid pioneers. 

As the colony grew smaller and smaller and only a few of 
its members remained at the townsite, not many of the original 
colonists were buried in this little cemetery. Here and there 
however are fragments of marble slabs, unlettered and un- 
marked, indicating the location of a number of forgotten 
graves. A mere handful of headstones with readable inscriptions 
may still be seen, here and about, showing where the following 
have been laid to rest: 


Julien Reverchon — 1836-1905 
Marie Reverchon — 1842-1901 
Michel J. Reverchon — 1865-1888 
Adelaide Henri — 1817-1858 
Margaret Henri —1823-1857 
Emile Remond — 1840-1906 
Ceaserine Remond — 1839-1923 
Francois Santerre — 1809-1889 
Marie Santerre — 1816-1892 
Emanuel Santerre — 1850-1939 
Germaine Santerre — 1848-1932 


Also buried in this small cemetery is Josephine Cantagrel, the 
small daughter of the first Director, and Appollinaire Santerre, 
the oldest son of Francois Santerre. Their graves are not marked 
however. 

Today most of the descendants of these early pioneers have 
passed away, leaving but few to assume the care of the small 
cemetery. Although it has been practically abandoned this small 
plot of sacred ground still remains as the only existing part of 
the old French Colony. 


A SUMMARY OF AU TEXAS 


On the following pages is a translated summary of part of 
the text of Victor Considerant’s book “Aw Texas.” This book 
written in French and published in Brussels, Belgium, in 1854, 
is the history of Considerant’s visit to the United States and 
particularly to the State of Texas. Especial note should be given 
to the enthusiastic description which was doubtless a part of the 
author’s highly imaginative mind. The foreword reads as follows: 

This is not a book destined for the public, it is a confidential 
communication addressed to my many friends. It is written in 
a scholarly language which doubtless will not be entirely under- 
standable by the average public—this is really my motive in 
writing it in this manner, under a title of a report to my friends. 

At the end of 1852, before the moment of my departure for 
America, I was occupied with my notes which were destined for 
you. They represent the elements of industry and science for one 
part and the ideas for the advancement of Socialism on the other. 
These are to be developed on a neutral ground or place. All of 
these things are recognized in the ideas and teachings of honesty 
and harmony by Fourier. My report will be greatly condensed, 
as a complete history of all my travels would require several 
volumes. 


PALL ENASS 
par Victor Considerant 
PREMIERE ParRTIE (First Parr) 
December 1852 to May 1853 


L left Anvers on the 28th day of November 1852 and sailed 
from Liverpool, December Ist, arriving in New York on Decem- 
ber 14th. On landing at New York it became apparent to me 
of the following: the energy — the individualism — the liberty 
and the activity of this new nation. 

No one awaited me in America, my arrival was unattended by 
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newsmen or friends. However my good friend Brisbane who 
was in Buffalo hastened to return and greet me. It was in mid- 
winter and it was decided that I establish residence for several 
weeks in the North American Phalanx at New Jersey. Naturally 
I was encouraged by the thought of this experience. This 
Phalange had already existed for six years having a personnel of 
some one hundred and twenty or one hundred thirty members. 
My visit enabled me to see this colony in action. The members 
were in complete harmony, existence seemed liberal and mutual 
—there were no restraints. 

Here to me was proof of the idealism of Fourier’s plan. Bris- 
bane’s approval of this sort of existence was without parallel. 
I awaited the time when Brisbane would be free of his duties 
and in April we visited Boston and other eastern cities, the 
northern part of New York and the Niagara Falls. 

At one of our discussions Brisbane decided that I join him in a 
trip to the south. First however we visited Ohio and Illinois, 
here we were told the winters were somewhat extreme. Con- 
sideration was then given to the territory to the Southwest near 
the Gulf of Mexico. Our decision was made to go to Texas and 
explore the area near and about the Red River. We left for 
the South on April 30th. 

While on my trip I met my good friend Gingendre who had 
left France in 1849 with his family. He has prospered and 
advised me to tell all of his friends in France to come to the 
United States as there is happiness and prosperity here for all. 
The trip through Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee brought a panaroma of new villages, towns, and cities 
which seemed to have arisen from the earth overnight. 

The 19th of May we arrived in Ft. Smith on horses bought at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Through Indian Territory we rode, the 
prairies and the valleys with the mountain ranges to the right 
and left were scenic to a point of unbelievability. As we ap- 
proached the Red River our admiration for the beauty of this 
land was uncontrolled. 

The 8th day out of Ft. Smith we came to Preston Crossing— 
Texas lay to the south, such vastness, such beauty, such immense 
spaces, forests, and prairies. Brisbane and I were of the same 
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mind, here truly was a wilderness paradise such as which | 
never believed existed. 

Iam able to give a detailed account of the time from May 27th 
until the 10th of July as during this period we explored and 
visited many places. The beautiful country in the Trinity Valley. 
Here among the friendly settlers I found an area of tremendous 
interest to me. I cannot forget the feeling of our native land 
which seemed a part of this wonderful country. It is here that 
I would choose for my future home—to you my friends, I say 
this is the “Terre de Realisation” (land of realization). I will 
return here I have no doubt. 

We went on to the Brazos and Colorado Rivers, we stopped 
at Austin and thence to the coast and on to New Orleans. On 
August 5th we arrived at New York. I immediately embarked 
for home. And now I will tell you about this new land. 

Texas is 200,000 miles square, it contains 52 million hectares. 
A mile is 1609 meters long, and there is only one person to every 
one thousand acres. We were not long in Texas before we felt 
this our natural choice. The apparent resources of Texas are 
unlimited—its magnitude, its possibilities are beyond compre- 
hension. A comparison of the Indian Territory made the advan- 
tages of Texas more and more desirable. 

There are many different soils in this territory: le sable noir 
(black sand); le sable rouge (red sand); le mullato (mixed 
soil); le terre noire (black gumbo); the fertility of each is 
remarkable, truly this is the “Terre Promise” (promised land). 

The elevation in the Three Forks area is approximately eight 
hundred to nine hundred meters, this is ideal in every respect. 
The matter of irrigation of these lands from the abundant 
streams is feasible and practical. Two and three crops are possible 
each year. Grain matures in early May. We saw growing beans 
of all kinds, melons, potatoes and twenty other vegetables of 
which we have no knowledge in France. We could scarcely be- 
lieve our eyes, such were the wonders of production. 

Here even the livestock graze and fatten on the excellent 
wild grasses which abound on the prairies. There are no boun- 
daries or reserves. There would be no expense in their raising. 
The immense forest extending from the Red River to Mexico 
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is known as the Cross Timbers. To be found in this forest are 
liveoaks, white oaks, black oaks, elm, hickory, cedar, nut, and 
rubber trees. Wild grapes abound, vanilla and sarsaparilla and 
many other shrubs and plants grow in the wilderness. All of 
these in the spring present a magnificent panaroma of beau- 
tiful flowers. 

Minerals such as iron, silver, lead, and copper, and also nitre, 
gypsum, chalk, and limestone can be found in the hills and 
mountains. 

There are no large cities, Austin with a population of four 
thousand is the largest, others are Brazoria, Corpus Christi, Gal- 
veston, Houston, Matagorda, Nacogdoches, Crockett, Anderson, 
and San Augustine, and Washington are the principle ones. The 
state has very few schools or colleges but these will soon be 
organized. There are only thirty-two miles of railroads, but the 
Texas Legislature has recently passed a law to provide the right- 
of-way for a railroad to pass through North Texas on its way 
to California. 

In the months of June and July the summer sun was directly 
overhead—the heat at noon was much less than that at New 
York or New Orleans. We did not suffer from this heat in any 
way. We investigated conditions in forts, settlements, and even 
consulted soldiers, settlers, and doctors as time would permit. 
Health conditions are excellent. Sickness is almost unheard of. 

It is the best and most invigorating climate to be found any- 
where. Texas has the skies of Nice, the sunshine of Italy and the 
warmth of tropical countries. Nothing can compare for here is 
the beauty of Mexico and Brazil. It is magnificent beyond my 
fondest dreams. The very air is sweet and fresh, untainted by 
contact from irritating sources. 

In parts of Texas the winters are so mild, summer clothing is 
worn throughout the year. Even in the Trinity Territory winter 
is not a hazard, only fifteen or thirty days duration, mostly in 
January. Major Merrills of Ft. Worth who is in charge of the 
Government temperature records assured us of this fact. Feb- 
ruary finds the vegetation beginning to revive. Spring’s arrival 
is very early. 

Brisbane and I made a diligent search for any hidden enemies 
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but could find none. Even the mosquitoes are not to be found 
here—insects and reptiles are few. There is an absence of wild, 
ferocious animals. However game animals abound and the supply 
is inexhaustible, furnishing food in abundance for all the settlers. 
The Indian menace has been greatly exaggerated, mostly peace 
abiding tribes exist in this part of Texas. 

Settlers come from all parts of Europe as here we found 
Frenchmen, English, Germans, Irish, and Spaniards in goodly 
numbers. Texas is joined by Louisiana on the East and the state 
of Arkansas on the Northeast. Many Frenchmen have already 
settled in these states. 

Truly it is incredible the advantages to be gained in Texas. 
Doubtless within a very few years this will be the foremost 
state in the Union. Its tremendous possibilities are without de- 
scription. There is no poverty in Texas, its vastness and resources 
entitle all to a full and complete existence. 

Here the land can be bought at $1.25 per acre—even some 
of the rough land at only 20 cents per acre. Compare this price 
with the cost of your holdings in France. Consider buying five 
acres for only thirty francs, enough land to support your entire 
family, and there is as much more as you alone might desire 
to purchase. 

Before my departure from New York, Brisbane urged me to 
spend at least one year before writing and proposing this venture 
to you, my friends, so that all might be sure of the success of 
this proposed colony. However I feel the time is ripe and that 
we should not delay or hesitate. The idea first is the formation 
on the land of Texas—a society, not only new in character but 
also unparalleled in its future type of existence. I further pro- 
pose that we associate ourselves with the spirit and desire of 
our hearts as well as our minds. 

I have studied the reports of La Salle, who first explored 
Texas in 1685, and I am further convinced that we have found 
the land of our future. Will you join me in this venture, solely 
upon my assurance of the great possibilities which I assure you 
are true and without parallel? This is your chance for a lifetime 
of freedom and happiness. Let me urge you to consider and 
embark with me to this new paradise. 
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I have chosen Texas because it holds great promise for all our 
futures. We will grow with it and prosper with the coming 
years. Let us make this great experiment of mankind in the land 
of freedom. We will establish first a large colony which will 
be the hub for future expansion. Our riches and experiences 
gained as such shall be a guide to further colonization and de- 
velopment in other locations. 

Our profits shall become enormous as time goes on, all will 
be rich and we shall live in splendor beyond our wildest dreams. 
The personnel of this colony will be superior and ulterior as the 
divine object of the Society must be definite. The rules and 
regulations of conditions for its growth shall be supreme, our 
liberty and prosperity depends on these things. As you know 
the elements of our Society are based on Science, Industry, Com- 
merce, Labor, Peace, and Liberty. The colonists desired are to be 
only men of higher education, industrious, and with a firm be- 
lief in our future, and all must have excellent references both 
as to character as well as to their political standing. 

You will not be disappointed and your material profits will 
exceed your expectations. Our success is assured and your invest- 
ment will be returned many times. Colony expenses in which 
all will share shall require but a small part of the mutual earn- 
ings. Your expenses will amount to practically nothing. Taxes 
here are unheard of or if any the sum is very small. The results 
of your labors will be yours. I reaffirm the time is here, we must 
make our decision, Texas will co-operate fully with us and 
we must act now. 

Why do I propose such a colony in Texas? Is it for our 
interest alone? Is it for the interest of the State of Texas? Yes, 
it is for the interest of all who will take part. I not only say 
to you: “Allons nous enricher et vivre hereux et libres au Texas” 
(Let us enrich ourselves and live happily and free in Texas), 
but let us progress with humanity and establish a land of free- 
dom and plenty for our descendants. 

Brisbane has just written me that on a recent visit to Chicago, 
the country which is somewhat like what I saw in Texas, a few 
years ago there was only a trace of a small village with only a 
few thousand dollars invested in buildings, but today there are 
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many hundreds of thousands of dollars in new and expensive 
structures. Investments in Texas will result in such tremendous 
increases. Such is not the case in our native land, our values are 
stable and your holdings will never make you rich. 

My friends I have given you a true picture, do not delay, let 
us proceed as soon as possible to the “Terre Promise,” “Terre 
Sacree,’ Terre de Realisation.” 

—Victor Considerant 

The first part of his book, covering only the report to his 
friends, was published at Paris at the Library of Philansterienne 
in the early part of 1854 and was widely distributed throughout 
France and Belgium. The second edition, containing both the 
above report and in addition the Articles of Incorporation of 
the Society, was published at Brussels on October 12th 1854. 
Three months were consumed in writing the complete book 
and it covers a total of 326 pages. 

On page 179, Considerant states that Francois Cantagrel, who 
had been chosen as the agent for the purpose of acquiring the 
necessary colony lands in Texas, was leaving for the United 
States on October 3rd 1854 and would be joined in New York 
by other members of the organization with whom he would 
travel to Texas. Considerant further states that he also would 
join this party at the colony as soon as the first contingent 
was ready to sail. 

In making this translation the author has endeavored to bring 
out the most interesting parts of the book, particularly that 
which no doubt was intended to appeal to the susceptible minds, 
and which would be of major importance in influencing the 
many readers for whom the book was written. The book is very 
rare, only three copies are supposed to exist in this country. 

The fourth part of this book is based upon the organization 
of the Society to be formed under the following name and 
description: 

“The Status de la Societe de Colonisation Europeo Americaine” 

A complete enumeration of all by-laws and regulations are 
given and there were eighty seven articles of incorporation listed 
as part of the original formation of the Society. The first six 
are as follows: 
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Articlel. Naming of Officers; Article 2. Necessary measures 
for putting plan in operation; Article 3. Development of Col- 
ony, choosing of colonists; Article4. Issuance of Bulletins to 
shoreholders; Article 5. Reports on progress of Colony; Article 
6. Duration of Society. 

The remaining eighty-one cover every conceivable phase for 
the successful establishment and operation of the new colony. 
The officers of the colony were as follows: 


Victor Prosper Considerant, President and Founder 
Address: 32 Rue de la Machine Hydralique, 
St. Josse-ten Noode, Brussels 


Allyre Bureau, Director 
Address: 36 Rue de Bac, Paris, France 


Charles Francois Ferdnand Guillon, Director 
Address: 26 Rue Bourbon, Villeneuve, Paris 


Jean Baptiste Andre Godin Lemaire, Director 
Address: Guise, Aisne, France 


The articles of incorporation were signed by the above 
named officers on September 26th, 1854. All documents pertain- 
ing to the Society were registered by a Notary M. Heetwald at 
Brussels on October 4th, 1854. The Paris agency consisted of 
Charles Brunnier, Emile Bourdon, Allyre Bureau, and Amedee 
Guillon. All inquiries were to be referred to this office. A sub- 
committee was named to begin the operation of the Society— 
this committee was as follows: J. B. Bourdon, Allyre Bureau, 
Francois Jean Cantagrel, J. B. A. Godin, F. F. Guillon, Jean 
Muiron and G. Tandon. 

As founder of the organization Considerant was to receive 
five-sixteenths of the stock issued. A sum of $3200.00 was paid 
to Considerant to reimburse him for the expenses of his trip to 
Texas. He was also to receive $1200.00 for his personal super- 
vision of the Society. 

A Capital Stock of Five Million Four Hundred Thousand 
Francs or the equivalent of $1,000,000 dollars was voted. The 
shares were based on the following values, each bearing six per 
cent interest payable annually at the Society’s office in Brussels. 
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Shares of 27 Francs or $5.00 equivalent; Shares of 135 Francs 
or $25.00 equivalent; Shares of 540 Francs or $100. equivalent. 

Subscriptions to the public would be offered as of December 
31st 1854 and all bids for these shares were to be sent to No. 16 
Rue de Regence, Brussels, Belgium. The duration of the Society 
was for a period of twenty years, and the charter was to expire 
on December 31st 1875, at which time all assets were to be 
equally divided among the shareholders. 

Immediately after the signing of the charter, Brisbane cabled 
Considerant to issue $20,000.00 (twenty thousand dollars) of 
the stock in his name. M. Godin Lemaire subscribed for a 
like sum. Other subscriptions brought the total to well over 
$100,000.00. It was out of this sum that Francois Cantagrel 
purchased the colony lands at La Reunion. 

The Phalange was to be mutually co-operative, not com- 
munistic. A fixed share would go to each member from the 
common gain of all the group, divided as follows: five-twelfths 
would go to labor; four-twelfths to capital; and three-twelfths 
to talent. The government of the colony was to be on a simple 
formula, all individuals would have equal political power. All 
officials at the colony would be elected at a general election. 
Women were to have political and economic independence and 
would share equally in all profits. 

The first step to be taken was the acquisition of lands neces- 
sary for the colony’s use. Second, the transportation of the 
selected recruits. Third, the establishment of the colony, and 
Fourth, the preparation of the soil. 

The colony was to be based on an initial contingent of one 
hundred fifty workers exclusive of their families. The distribu- 
tion of the first year’s operational expenses was to be as follows: 


(Francs ) 
Food Transportation and Wages 300.000 
Windmills and Mechanical Machines 30.000 
Carpenter Tools and Forges 20.000 
Agricultural Tools and Harness 40.000 
Wagons and Carts 25.000 


General Expenses for Construction of Buildings 170.000 
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Purchase of 2000 Cattle, 1600 Cows, 400 Oxen 100.000 


Purchase of 1000 Horses from Mexico 80.000 
Purchase of Sheep, Hogs, and Poultry 60.000 
Funds for First Year’s Operations 1.540.000 

Funds for acquisition of lands before 
arrival of Colonists 240.000 
Miscellaneous Expenses 200.000 
Total 2.000.000 


Following are part of the statistics which Considerant com- 
piled during his stay in the United States: 

A Census of Population of the Principle Cities of the United 
States from 1790 to 1850. 

A comparison of the U. S. Population as follows: For 1790— 
3,929,827. For 1830 — 12,866,020. For 1850 — 23,263,488. 

A table of Daily Temperatures at Ft. Worth, Texas, during 
the entire years of 1851 and 1852. 

A Table of Conversion, Francs to Dollars. 

A Table of Distances, Texas to Major U. S. Cities. 

A Table showing Exports and Imports, Treasury Reports, 
Resources, Miles of Railroads, Postal Receipts, Number of Col- 
leges, etc. 

A Table of Rainfall and Moisture Expectations. 


The Society held a discussion as to the best means of trans- 
porting the first group of colonists, and agreed upon New 
Orleans and Galveston as the ports of entry. Next was the pro- 
cedure for the selection of the recruits: a review of their char- 
acter, social life, ability, profession and financial means. Full 
instructions and the rules and regulations of the Society were to 
be given to each who was disposed to join this expedition. To 
avoid failure of this project every condition affecting the future 
of this undertaking was carefully considered and seemingly 
cared for. 

The reading of this book indicates with what thoroughness 
- Considerant entered into in his efforts to promote this colony. 
The completeness of the data which he had obtained from all 
sources was possibly one of the major reasons in convincing the 
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many members who joined his expedition. This colony was to be 
only the beginning of Considerant’s elaborate plans for future 
development in Texas. In his writings he clearly stated that the 
Society planned to purchase some 57,000 acres throughout Texas 
upon which similar colonies would be established. Four thousand 
acres were to be bought at Galveston for the formation of a 
port of entry, and fifty acres at Houston to be used as a receiv- 
ing station for the incoming colonists. His far-reaching plans 
indicated that several thousand Frenchmen were to be brought 
over for colonization purposes. 

In the closing paragraph of his book on page 324, Considerant 
wrote the following: 

“Mes ’heure me presse — Les un ont atteint le Texas, et 
d’autres sont en mer. L’annee 1855 commence et nous commen- 
cons la premiere campagne avec elle. L’esprit vivant de Phu- 
manite’ est nous — Dieu protegera nous oeuvre. Je pars amis, 
et vais vous attendre sur la terre immaculee, ou nous avons a’ 
semer la liberte,’ la science et l’amour.” 

—Victor Considerant 
Le Premier Janvier 1855 
Brussels, Belgium 


A literal translation is herewith given: 


Lam pressed for time. Many are already in Texas — others are 
upon the sea. The year 1855 commences and we are beginning 
our first campaign with it. We are the living spirit of humanity, 
God protect our endeavors. I leave my friends and will await 
you in that immaculate land, where we have only to sow (the 
seeds) of liberty, science, and love. 

These final words written and dated January Ist 1855, by the 
man who not only conceived but also founded the colony, clearly 
indicate that the first contingent of colonists actually left Bel- 
gium in the spring of that year. The founding of the colony in 
the spring of 1855 is further evidenced by the fact that the 
charter of the Society was not signed in Brussels until Septem- 
ber 26th 1854, and the deeds for the colony lands were not 
issued until the early part of 1855. 

This does not however preclude the fact that a few French 
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and Belgian citizens did arrive in the Dallas territory in the 
year 1854 or earlier, and doubtless became a part of the colony 
after its establishment. 

After his arrival at the colony Considerant published a pam- 
phlet addressed to the American people in which he stated: 

“Our position with the difference of two hundred years is 
that of the Pilgrim Fathers who settled in New England. Europe 
is declining, America has space unlimited, a future without 
shackles.” 

In 1856 Considerant wrote a 35-page booklet, “The Expose’ 
Fidele des Hauts Fait de Science Sociale,’ as a further report to 
his friends in France and Belgium on the conditions at the colony 
at that time. This was published in Paris in that year. 

Later an eighty-page additional report was written in San 
Antonio by Considerant. It was dated August 8th, 1857, and 
it was a doleful story of the failure of the colony in Dallas 
County. This was also published by the Library Philansteree 
at Paris. 

In the latter part of 1858, Dr. Savardan, one of the colonists, 
wrote a book entitled “Un Nufrage au Texas” which was a 
report of his observations of the colony life at Dallas. Dr. 
Savardan had come from La Havre, France, accompanied by 
about forty colony members. Leaving on February 28th 1855 
aboard the good ship Nuremberg, they arrived at New Orleans 
on April 20th. This group did not reach Dallas until June 
1$th 1855. 

Dr. Savardan had been an intimate friend and confidential 
advisor of Considerant’s before coming to Texas, and had at one 
time been Secretary of the Society. He was referred to by Con- 
siderant as one of the staunch supporters of the movement and 
who would be among the first to set foot upon the proposed 
colony’s lands. 

Dr. Savardan was the eldest member of the colony and as 
such, exercised what he believed to be his prerogative in giving 
advice to the colonists which did not always coincide with the 
views and plans of the leaders. This caused much friction and 
unrest among the members. 

In his book Dr. Savardan gives many different accounts of 
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what happened at the colony during its existence, and in par- 
ticular he offered a severe criticism of the actions and leadership 
of Considerant. Dr. Savardan was highly regarded by many of 
the colony members and without doubt most of the facts re- 
lated by him are true and many of his accusations were no 
doubt well founded. 

These charges against Considerant, however, were evidently 
the direct results of the many clashes of opinion which occurred 
between these two men over the policies and operation of the 
colony. This again proves in itself one of the major reasons why 
the colony failed. Dissension among the leaders, which spread to 
the colonists themselves, led to such divergent opinions that it 
became impossible to continue the harmony upon which the 
colony had been founded. However as this book was written and 
published after the colony had disbanded and ceased to exist, 
it had no direct reprecussions upon any members of the colony. 


CONCLUSION 


For further clarification the following is respectfully sub- 
mitted for the reader’s benefit. 

Many conflicting stories have been told about this colony and 
many dates of events do not coincide, but in the main the outline 
found on the preceding pages is substantially correct and is the 
result of many months of research. However as in all such stories 
of people and events a certain mixture of facts and fiction 
necessarily prevails. 

While much of the data in books of reference are doubtless 
correct, many of the items heretofore printed were based upon 
hearsay and are only the recollections of the individual mind. 
This then is the reason why many different versions of such 
events occurred, and due to the lack of the actual facts the 
accuracy could not always be verified. | 

The choice of the colony site has always caused much specula- 
tion and criticism from those who did not understand Con- 
siderant’s motives. This selection was doubtless justified and 
must have been of especial appeal to these people who had lived 
in a country whose territory is mostly mountainous, where wide 
rivers and valleys abound and where nature covers the land 
with copious rainfall. 

To those who have been fortunate enough to visit France, 
the recollection of the many vineyards and orchards dotting the 
hills and mountain sides, and the beauty of the lush vegetation 
growing in the valleys readily answers the question why Con- 
siderant chose this particular spot. The very nature of the sur- 
roundings of the colony was in itself a great reminder of old 
France. To Considerant’s mind this was the ideal place for the 
beginning of the new lives of these cultured people, in a natural 
environment such as that to which they had been accustomed. 

Mountains and hills in France are of rock formation, and the 
villages and towns are mostly built on the mountainsides. Native 
trees and small growth are in abundance adding much to nature’s 
beauty. Water is plentiful and the soil is very rich and produc- 
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tive. Extensive cultivation and a continuous production enable 
these people to require much less land for their maintenance. 
It is for this reason that France is capable of supporting its forty 
million inhabitants on an area scarcely two-thirds the size of 
our great state of Texas. 

To the remainder of those who must visualize in their mind 
the beauty of the French landscape and the modest way of life 
in the small villages, it must be taken into consideration that 
the mode of living in most foreign countries has not progressed 
in the modern sense. And even though centuries old, the larger 
cities are not as extensively modernized as those in our own 
United States. 

As can be seen from the map or plat of the subdivision of the 
colony lands, each section of six hundred and forty acres was 
equally divided into one hundred small tracts consisting of six 
and forty one-hundredths acres each. The leaders when making 
this division believed that eventually the colony would consist 
of some three hundred and fifty families, each to have as their 
own one of these tracts for their sustenance. Inasmuch as in 
France families usually live upon very small acreage no doubt it 
appeared to the organizers that tracts of this size would be 
sufficient for their support. 

This subdivision clearly indicates the co-existence and co- 
operation plan which was in the minds of the founders. The 
purchase of three and one-half sections was originally intended, 
in order to furnish the three hundred and fifty small tracts, but 
due to a misunderstanding only three and one-quarter sections 
were first obtained. The undivided quarter section in the center 
of the colony properties was owned by the heirs of one J. C. 
Reed and although it was bought under contract by the Society’s 
agent, Francois Cantagrel, when acquiring the remainder of the 
property, it was deeded to a James Laughlin, one of the heirs, 
who retained possession until 1859, at which time it was con- 
veyed to the European American Society of Colonization during 
the time of its dissolution. 

The plan and survey of the building or townsite lots which 
comprise about thirty-eight acres, and which occupies six of 
the six-acre tracts, shows clearly the several buildings which had 
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been erected at the time this plat was drawn. In the center on 
Lot 1 is shown the location of the Governor’s Mansion or Fort. 
Other buildings are grouped around the Fort. A study of these 
plats indicate the thought and careful planning of the colony 
leaders. Both plats were drawn at the colony and were filed for 
record on June 14th 1858. The photostatic copies are exact re- 
productions made from the original pages in the Deeds of 
Records of Dallas County. 

In addition the following transactions are recorded at the 
Dallas County Court House: 

Anson McCraken to Francois Cantagrel agent of the Euro- 
pean American Society of Colonization Deed for 640 Acres, con- 
sideration $4800.00 dated Sept 13th 1855—-recorded on page 
131 Book E. Being Section 24 granted by Patent 1465, Vol II 
issued May 31st 1855 and being a part of the Peters Colony 
Grant to McCraken dated April Ist 1850 

Thacker V. Griffin to Francois Cantagrel agent and Trustee, 
Deed for 320 acres, consideration $1120.00, dated March 28th 
1857, recorded on page 15 Book F, being the East half of Sec- 
tion 14 also out of the Peters Colony grant Patent No, 1124. 

Leven G. Coombs to Francois Cantagrel, agent, Deed for 
640 acres, consideration $3000.00, dated May 29th 1855, re- 
corded on page 55 Book E, being the East half of Sections 12 
and 13 out of the Peters Colony grant Patent No. 858. 

Enoch Horton to Francois Cantagrel, agent and Trustee, 
Deed for 320 acres, consideration $1350.00 dated April 16th 
1855, recorded on page 3 Book E, and being the West half of 
Section 12 also out of the Peters Colony grant Patent No. 888. 

James Laughlin to Victor P. Considerant, Deed for 320 acres, 
consideration omitted, dated January 7th 1855, being the East 
half of the J. C. Reed Survey. This deed was not recorded until 
May 25th 1859. This was also a part of the Peters Colony grant 
Patent No. 804. . 

J. C. Reed Heirs et al to Francois Cantagrel, agent and 
Trustee, Deed for 320 acres, consideration omitted, dated Octo- 
ber 22nd 1857. Being Survey No. 59D of Patent 804 Peters 
Colony grant from the State of Texas, dated November 15 1850: 

These tracts or sections of land had all been contracted for by 
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the agent Cantagrel upon his arrival in Dallas in the latter part 
of 1854. This was several months after the organization in 
Brussels of the European American Society of Colonization 
whose charter was signed on September 26th of that year. How- 
ever the actual Deeds to the property were not issued and re- 
corded until the dates shown in 1855 and later. 

A question often arises as to the number who made their 
homes at the colony. The best information obtainable indicates 
that while some four hundred or more came to the colony during 
its existence, many were merely transients remaining for short 
periods only. However not more than two hundred or possibly 
less actually lived in the townsite, and this is doubtless correct 
as the Plat of the townsite shows a total of only twenty-six 
buildings. Several of the buildings accomodated two or more 
families and two of the larger buildings were described as apart- 
ments of eight units each. No records indicate that additional 
homes were erected after 1858. 

The original colonists who came as founders of this colony 
were mostly highly educated but due to the lack of advanced 
schools, such as were a part of France during that era, many of 
their sons and daughters were educated by their parents at home 
or were self-taught. Unfortunately a school was never built by 
the colonists due perhaps to the short existence of the colony. 

Many books of reference refer to this colony as a failure, yet 
who can truthfully say that the lives and hopes of these rugged 
pioneers were lived in vain. It is true the colony could not have 
continued to exist under the strange yet high ideals upon which 
it was created and which were in themselves only the dreams of 
the imaginative leaders. Although Utopian ideals have existed 
since the beginning of time, all endeavors to establish them upon 
mankind have come to naught. La Reunion was no exception, 
the settlement gradually disintegrated due partly to the dis- 
sension of its leaders which spread to the colonists themselves. 

For here it is again proven that all men are not created equal— 
neither in minds nor souls, this then is why the experiment 
failed—there was no meeting of minds—each member was King 
in his own right. No group can be in perfect accord or have 
complete understanding—the dissenters gained control and soon 
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all was discord. Yet all left a heritage to mankind. The fabulous 
dreams of these inspired people, freedom, prosperity, and plenty, 
grew dimmer and sadder as the years went on. These few who 
had travelled far to a primitive land in order to have this free- 
dom, and who sought to carve out a modern Utopia to bestow 
upon their descendants that they might have the knowledge 
and wisdom of a new world, and who themselves had abandoned 
homes of culture and security, slowly realized the futility of 
their efforts. Yet few turned back, and so it is that we today 
live in a nation rich with understanding and firm in the belief, 
not of tyranny, but of free Democracy. 

And so on the pages of history, as a tribute to their memory, 
we shall write SUCCESS instead of failure as we too re-echo the 
closing words of Victor Considerant’s book: “Terre Promise” — 
Terre Sacree’ — ‘Terre de Realisation.” 

“Oh Sacred Promised Land” — “Our Land of Realization.” 


FInIs 


A ‘ 


PART TWO 


‘On doit des e’gards aux vivants, 
on ne doit aux morts que la verite” 


—Voltaire. 


“We owe our respect to the living, 


To the dead we owe the truth” 


Biographies of the Colony Members 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Research is usually at its best the gathering of the meager and 
elusive facts, yet at times there appears a wealth of information 
from unexpected sources. In writing these biographies, this 
source was found as it should be in the many volumes of the 
“Grande Encyclopedie Francais” and the Biographie Univer- 
selle.’ These volumes, written in their native language, cover 
every phase of information concerning France, its history, its 
people and its places. Due to the unparalleled records which are 
a part of the French Government, and which for centuries of 
its existence have been accurately kept and compiled, the true 
facts of French history is available to all who have a desire to 
delve into its past. 

My grateful thanks for their use is hereby given to the Fon- 
dren Library and the Southern Methodist University. 

Through the courtesy of the Dallas Public Library, a part of 
the data obtained for use in these biographies was found in the 
United States Census of 1860. A major part however, was 
recorded in the notes of Ernestine Priot Cornetet who had 
known the majority of these old pioneers. 

For other facts regarding the lives of many of these colonists 
I am indebted to the following: 

Mrs. Louise Cretien Kreissig, Daughter of Athanase Cretien. 
Mrs. Marie Louckx Waskom, Daughter of John B. Louckx. 
Mr. Alfred A. Capy. Mr. Charles O. Louckx. Mrs. Josephine 
Louckx Boyer, Daughter of John B. Louckx. Mr. John E. 
Loupot. 

It has been the endeavor of the author to use only such facts 
as are believed to be accurate and consequently much material 
was cast aside partly due to its inaccuracy or to the absence of 
the actual facts. It is deeply regretted that sufficient informa- 
tion was unobtainable, upon the lives of so many of the colonists, 
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in order that all might have been included in this biography 
of its members. 

Especial note should be given to the intermarriages of the 
colonists, or of their sons and daughters, which shows the close 


unity of the members of the French Colony. 
—G. H. S. 


ALEXANDRE BARBIER 


Monsieur Alexandre Barbier was born in France and as a 
young man served in the French Army. Through the efforts of 
his father he became proficient in caring for many of the French 
vineyards which surrounded his father’s land. Monsieur Barbier’s 
interest in the colony which had been established at Dallas 
caused him to become a member of a group which were soon to 
leave for America. 

In the spring of 1856, together with his wife and sons, Alexis 
and Francois, he left La Havre bound for Galveston, Texas. Here 
the party landed after a rough voyage of some fifty-five days 
and after leaving Houston, he and his family reached La Reunion 
during the time when the crops were being destroyed by the 
drouth. Monsieur Barbier continued to live at the colony for 
two years and then moved to Dallas. Here he resided for several 
years during which time he was appointed City Marshall for 
the City of Dallas. 

After his retirement he and his wife moved to Mineral Wells, 
Texas, and it was here that he built his home and planted his 
vineyards. Monsieur Barbier lived to a ripe old age and died 
in the city of Mineral Wells. 


GEORGE BARBEAU 


Monsieur George Barbeau was born in France, the son of a 
well-to-do horticulturist. After receiving his education he fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps and took a course in horticulture 
and botany. He served in the French Army for a period of two 
years and after his release, he decided to become a part of the 
new colony at La Reunion. 

Arriving at the colony in 1855 he immediately joined his 
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countrymen in the development of the vineyards and orchards. 
He remained at the townsite until the last year of the colony’s 
existence and soon thereafter moved to the Eastern part of 
the United States. 


ALEXANDRE BESSARD 


Monsieur Alexandre Bessard was born in Paris, France, of a 
prominent French family. He was educated in a French law 
school and thereafter entered into the office of a real estate pro- 
moter. His thorough study of land values had enabled him to 
become one of the well known realtors in the city of Paris. His 
study of French politics and his keen sense and judgment was 
later of great value in his business dealings after coming to the 
French Colony at La Reunion. 

Monsieur Bessard left his native land with his wife and 
daughter, Mlle. Marie and his son Urbain, during the early part 
of 1856, and arrived at the colony three months later, after 
experiencing an unusually rough voyage. 

He lived at the colony during its many hardships and when it 
became apparent that the Society was to be dissolved he was 
appointed as one of the Receivers and Directors by the stock- 
holders in France and Belgium. His understanding of the colony 
affairs and of the land values in this area was of much help in 
disposing of the colony assests. He was made treasurer of the 
funds received for the Society’s properties and as such later 
returned to France with these proceeds. 

Accompanied by his wife and daughter Monsieur Bessard left 
for France where he spent the remainder of his life. His son, 
Urbain, however decided to remain at the colony until it dis- 
banded and then moved to the town of Dallas. 


HENRY BOLL 


Monsieur Henry Boll was born November 14th, 1830, at 
Canton Aargan, Switzerland. The son of Henry and Magdelina 
Peier Boll natives of Switzerland. At the age of nineteen after 
receiving his education he moved to Zurich where he was an 
apprentice in a large meat proccessing plant. Here he remained 
for almost four years. Mr. Boll was married to Mlle Notzli 
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while residing in Switzerland and later two children were born, 
but in 1854 Mr. Boll had the misfortune of losing his wife and 
both of his children. . 

After the death of his family he became interested in the 
French colony which was then being organized for establish- 
ment in Texas. In February 1855 he joined this expedition sail- 
ing from Bremen, Germany, and after a sixty-one day voyage 
he arrived at Galveston, Texas. Remaining here for a few days 
he continued on to Houston, and after reaching Houston he 
found passage on one of the oxen-drawn wagons headed for 
Dallas. He reached La Reunion on July 4th, 1855, a few months 
after the colony was built. 

Here he was put in charge of the processing of the meat which 
was used in the Community kitchen. On July 22nd, Mr. Boll 
was married to Mlle. Elizabeth Knopfli, the daughter of Jacob 
Knopfli, one of the colonists. Ten children were born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Boll, two died at an early age and the remaining 
daughters were: Annie, Minnie, Henrietta, and Elizabeth; the 
sons were: Henry, Jacob, Charles, and William. 

In 1862 Mr. Boll enlisted in the Confederate Army and was 
assigned to the Commissary Department under Colonel Buford. 
He later became the rationing officer in charge of supplies at 
Post Waco. Here he remained until the close of the war. Re- 
turning to Dallas at the war’s end, he entered the meat business. 

In 1869 he was elected City and County Treasurer, a position 
which he held for four years. Retiring from office at the end of 
his term he again followed his profession. In 1880 Mr. Boll 
contracted an eye infection causing the loss of his right eye. 
Later he returned to Europe in 1889 for an eye operation. He 
soon returned to Dallas and remained here until his death on 
November Sth 1904. Mr. Boll was 2a member of the A.F.&A.M., 
The Tannehill Lodge No. 52 Dallas Chapter and the Dallas 
Commandery No. 6. He was also a member of the Grand Lodge. 


JACOB BOLL 


Mr. Jacob Boll was born in Canton Aargan, Switzerland, a son 
of Henri Boll, Sr. He was a brother of Henri Boll, one of the 
first colonists to arrive at the colony. Mr. Boll came to Dallas 
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at the time the colony was being abandoned. He had arrived 
with his son Willam and his daughter Mlle, Hetwidge and he 
made his home in the town of Dallas. In later years, another 
daughter who had remained in Switzerland with her mother, 
came to Dallas to join her father, after the death of his wife. 
Mr. Boll became a naturalist during his active life and he died 
in Wilbarger County, in 1880, while on one of his numerous 
trips over the state in search of specimens for his extensive col- 
lection. Mr. Boll’s remains were returned to Dallas where he was 
buried. Mr. Boll was at times referred to as Professor Boll and 
was considered as one of the best informed men in his chosen 


field. 
DOMINIQUE BOULAY 


Monsieur Dominique Boulay was born in the Northern part 
of France in 1826. He was the eldest son of Benjamin and 
Marianne Audebout Boulay natives of France. Educated in 
France he served a period in the French Army. He studied car- 
pentry and became a joiner by trade. At the age of thirty he 
joined a group bound for the French colony at La Reunion. The 
voyage aboard a sailing vessel began in January 1856, and in 
early May the ship landed at New Orleans. He travelled by 
barge from Galveston to Houston, Texas, and afterward made 
the remainder of the trip to the colony by ox-drawn wagons. 

Monsieur Boulay was one of the most active of the colonists 
and due to his excellent ability performed many of the tasks 
assigned to the various colonists. In 1866 after the dissolution of 
the colony he migrated to Louisiana and located in the Natchi- 
toches Parish. Here he made his home until his return to Dallas 
in 1882. In Dallas he purchased some of the most desirable 
property which in later years gave him and his family an 
execllent income. He was married in 1856 to Mlle. Isabelle 
Pimpare, the daughter of Rene Pimpare, one of the original 
colonists. His only child by this marriage was a daughter Mile. 
Adolphine. Monsieur Boulay died in Dallas years later. 

An ancestor of Monsieur Boulay was Pierre Sebastian Boulay 
who was born at Abbaretz in the Department of the Loire on 
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the 10th of August 1763. He was a prominent lawyer at Rennes 
in 1787. He took part in the revolution of 1789 and was made an 
administrator of the Loire Interieure in 1798, and was later 
given a Judgeship at Rennes. In 1811 he was a counsellor at the 
Imperial Court of Napoleon I. He wrote several publications, 
‘Observations de la Code du Commerce” 1802, and a special 
edition of “Traite Desassurances et des Contrats d’Emerigon.” 
After his death he left a manuscript entitled “L’histoire du 
Commerce Maritime chez tous les Peuples.” He died at Donges, 
France, on June 16th 1830. 


LUCIEN BOURGOUIS 


Monsieur Lucien Bourgouis was born at Cannes, France. He 
was well educated and spoke several languages. While residing 
in France, he was connected with the French Government in 
the capacity of interpreter. 

He was married in France and together with his wife Louisa, 
he came to the French Colony at La Reunion in 1856. Here he 
remained until the colony disbanded and then he moved to 
Dallas. Monsieur Bourgouis’s knowledge of the English language 
was of great assistance to many of the colonists in their dealings 
with the townpeople of Dallas. He died in Dallas many years 
later and was buried in the old City Cemetery near his wife 
who died on March 20th 1885. 


JOSEPH BRUNET 


Monsieur Joseph Brunet was born at Chateau Renault, France, 
where he resided until the year of 1855. He received his educa- 
tion in the French School of Arts and Metiers and studied to be 
a locksmith. In the spring of 1855 he joined a large contingent 
of colonists bound for New Orleans and some ninety days later 
he arrived at La Reunion. 

When the colony disbanded Monsieur Brunet moved to Dallas 
where he was employed for several years. In 1861, at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War he moved to Austin, Texas, where he 
established an ice factory. 
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ALLYRE BUREAU 


Monsieur Allyre Bureau was born in Paris, France, the son of 
a French family who were lovers of art and music. In con- 
sequence Monsieur Bureau was given an education in music and 
also in painting. During his residence in Paris, he became the 
musical conductor of the orchestra of the famous O’Deon in 
Paris, and was also a teacher of music. He was one of the signers 
of the charter of the European American Society of Colonization 
when it was organized. Leaving France with his wife and 
daughter Alice, they sailed for New Orleans. 

When the ship was being Joaded prior to its departure, Mon- 
sieur Bureau placed aboard a small French piano along with 
many of his cherished possessions. This piano afterward proved 
to be the first instrument of its kind to reach the small town of 
Dallas. During his residence in the colony, Monsieur Bureau was 
made a Director in charge of the colony operations, following 
the resignation of Francois Cantagrel. He held this post until 
the beginning of the colony’s dissolution. 

Monsieur Bureau was an excellent musician and a composer 
of note. In later years one of his compositions was used in the 
public schools in Dallas. Despite his many official duties, he 
found time to assist in the cultural life of the colony. He was a 
member of the Choral Society which had been formed by 
Charles Capy. He and his wife entertained lavishly in their home 
during the colony’s existence, furnishing much of the music for 
the benefit and pleasure of the colonists. 

He was a man of many accomplishments and was well liked 
by most of the members of La Reunion. His health however 
became impaired due to the strenuous duties imposed upon him 
by the affairs of the colony and this caused his resignation of 
his directorship in the latter part of 1857. 

In that same year he decided to return to his native land for 
an extended visit. Accompanied by his wife and daughter Alice, 
he began the overland trip to Houston, Texas, but enroute to 
that city he contracted yellow fever and died before arriving 
at his destination. 

Monsieur Bureau although appointed the Director during the 
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time when the colony was already beginning to disintegrate, did 
much to help keep the colony in operation for most of the year 
of 1857. His inopportune death caused much regret among the 
remaining colonists. 


FRANCOIS JEAN CANTAGREL 


Monsieur Francois Jean Cantagrel was born at Amboise, Indre 
et Loire, France, on the 27th of June 1810. He went to Paris 
to finish his education in engineering and architecture. During 
his early manhood he was appointed the conductor of transpor- 
tation and bridges. Continuing his studies, being a great scholar, 
he became interested in Socialism. He wrote a number of articles 
on this subject while the secretary of his school. He also was a 
student of painting and wrote a series of articles on this art in 
1834, and his writings were published by the French press. 

He became acquainted with Victor Considerant in Paris and 
assisted in the publication of the journal “Democratie Pacifique” 
which contained many of Fourier’s theories. In 1847 he was im- 
prisoned for three months for his political writings. After the 
election of the Constituantes in 1848 he was a candidate in 
Aveyron, the land of his birth. He obtained 18,000 votes but 
was not elected. In 1849 the Deputy of Loir et Cher sent him 
to the Legislature and he was presented as the Socialistic Repub- 
lican candidate. He served for six months, until the edict of 
June 13th 1849, at the Arts de Metiers. Shortly thereafter he 
was condemned to exile by the high Court of Versailles. He 
fled to Belgium. 

From Belgium he visited England and thence to the United 
States where he helped to establish the colony at La Reunion. 
It was on October 3rd 1854 when Cantagrel left for Texas upon 
the instructions of the European American Society of Coloniza- 
tion for the purpose of purchasing the property upon which this 
colony was to be built. He was made its first Director and was 
actively engaged in its construction and operation. He was con- 
sidered as one of the most valuable and considerate of all the 
colonists. After the dissolution of the colony he returned to 
France in 1863. In that year he was again a candidate for office 
in his home town, I’Aveyron, but was unsuccessful in attaining 
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his office. In 1869 he became the Socialistic candidate for the 
7th District of La Seine, but withdrew before the election. In 
1870 he was appointed to the Committee Civil for the defense 
of the Department of Loir et Cher for the duration of the 
Prussian War. 

During this period he began the publication of “L’Union 
Democratique,”’ wherein he ardently opposed the Communists 
of Paris. In 1871 he was again convicted by the Court of Assises 
of the Loire Interieure for his outbursts against the French press. 
Upon his release, from the prison for political prisoners, he was 
made a Vice President of the General Consul of the Seine. In 
1874 he was re-elected as the Municipal Counselor and was one 
of the thirty members who supported Monsieur Barodet a pro- 
tege of Thiers, Chief Executive in Paris. He was also one of the 
363 Ministers of Consul who protested the Coup d’Etat of May 
16th 1877. He was elected a Vice President of the extreme 
leftists in 1885 by a vote of 289,006, following which he was 
placed in charge of public assistance, transportation, railroads, 
etc. He was accorded a pension due to wounds which he received 
in the revolution of 1848. He later established the labor regula- 
tions for the protection of the French workmen. 

During his busy life he found time to write the following: 
Le Fou de Palais Royal” (Fools in the Royal Palace), “Me#t- 
ray et Oswald” a treatise on colony agriculture, Paris 1847, 
“Organisation des Travaux Public’? — 1847, “Reforme des 


Ponts et Chausees” — 1847, “Quinze Millions gagner sur les 
bords de la Cisse’? — 1848, “Comments les dogmes Commen- 
cent,’ Brussels — 1857, “D’ous nous venons ou nos allons” 


Neufchatel — 1858, “L’Election veridique’ — 1858. 
He died in Paris the 27th of February 1887 after an active 
and colorful life of 77 years. 


CHARLES CAPY 


Monsieur Charles Capy was born near Paris, France, in 1829. 
He was the eldest son of Charles and Albertine De Braffles 
Capy. Monsieur Capy was educated in Paris where he resided 
until he was almost twenty-five years of age. His father was a 
contractor and young Capy gained a general knowledge of con- 
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struction work under his father’s guidance. Monsieur Capy as 
a young man in his twenty-fifth year became interested in the 
promises of the European American Society of Colonization and 
after much thought decided to join his compatriots at the colony 
which was being established at La Reunion. 

Leaving Paris early in 1856 he embarked at La Havre on a 
sailing vessel bound for New Orleans. In the group were two 
families and several young men of about Monsieur Capy’s age. 
All were enroute to the French Colony at Dallas. After a rough 
voyage of fifty-six days the ship landed at New Orleans. The 
continuation of the trip to Galveston required three days, and 
after reaching Houston, Monsieur Capy and his party started 
the long overland journey to Dallas. Twenty-six days later 
they arrived at La Reunion. 

Monsieur Capy contributed much to the cultural life of the 
colonists. He had studied the Galin method of music, which used 
figures instead of notes. This method was first introduced by 
Cheve of Paris. Monsieur Capy organized and conducted a 
musical and singing society composed of the colony members, 
which proved to be a source of great pleasure during their hours 
of recreation. 

In 1861 Monsieur Capy was married to Mlle. Nativa Char- 
pentier, a daughter of Joseph Noel Charpentier, one of the 
colonists, and during the Civil War they built a new rock home 
in the town of Dallas, which they moved into after the colony 
was disbanded. They remained in this home for over forty-three 
years. Seven children were born to them, two died at infancy 
and the remaining five were three daughters: Albertine Eliza- 
besth and Julia, and two sons: Charles and Alfred. Before they 
moved to the town of Dallas, and while residing at the old 
colony, Monsieur Capy helped in the construction of many of 
its rock buildings due to his knowledge of construction. 

Monsieur Capy continued in the construction business for 
many years and at one time served as City Alderman of the 
First Ward or Precinct. In 1876 Monsieur and Madame Capy 
returned to Paris, France, and they visited Monsieur Capy’s old 
home. However much of this territory had been the scene of 
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fighting between the French and Prussians in the War of 1870, 
and there remained but little of the old buildings in the sub- 
urban town where he was raised. Upon their return to Dallas 
they brought back with them such mementoes of their early days 
as they could find among the souvenirs of the past. 

A number of books, “Musiques en Chiffres,” “Le Bien Etre 
Universale,” and also a bound edition, published in 1840 of a 
weekly magazine “Geographie Universal” and the works of 
“Buffon” it its first edition were brought back on their return 
trip. Several volumes of well-worn books published in English, 
the works of Fennimore Cooper, Walter Scott, a copy of Robin- 
son Crusoe printed in 1847, and an early copy of Shakespeare. 
These books are still in the possession of his descendants. 

Monsieur Capy was one of the foremost colonists and he en- 
joyed the friendship of the entire colony. Monsieur Capy died 
on June 2nd 1920 after living the major part of his life in his 
adopted country. 


JOSEPH NOEL CHARPENTIER 


Monsieur Joseph Noel Charpentier was born near Paris, 
France. He was the descendant of a large French family whose 
members had been active during the reign of the Bourbon Kings 
and during the regime of Napoleon the First. After his educa- 
tion he became a designer of leather goods and he was particular- 
ly interested in the manufacture of harness. 

He was married to Mlle. Elizabeth Mauger in Paris, and two 
sons were born during their residence in France. These were 
Joseph and Alfred and later a daughter Mlle. Nativa came to 
bless their home. 

Monsieur Charpentier became interested in Considerant’s 
expedition and on January 8th 1856 accompanied by his family, 
left Paris for the port of Galveston. After a forty-eight day 
journey Monsieur Charpentier landed in Galveston, and later 
brought his family and belongings in ox-drawn wagons to the 
French Colony at Dallas. Here he lived for many years during 
which time his daughter Mlle. Nativa was married to Charles 
Capy, one of the colonists. Through his industrious and careful 
methods he made many friends among the colony members. 
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He was slain in 1864, near the close of the Civil War, by a 
band of vandals whom he found robbing settlers’ homes in the 
Trinity Valley near the French Colony. His wife died in the 
year 1868. 

An early member of this illustrious family, and an ancestor 
of Monsieur Charpentier, was Francois Phillipe Charpentier, a 
designer and engraver who was born at Blois, France, on October 
3rd 1734. His father made many sacrifices in order to send him 
to the College of Jesuits. After receiving his education in Paris 
he entered an engraving establishment. One of his primary dis- 
coveries was a process of engraving in color. Color engraving 
after a crude fashion had been previously employed by the 
Compte de Caylus but its general use was limited. 

Charpentier received a commission of engraving from the 
Royal family after working on numerous engravings for the 
King. During his many experiments he invented a new system 
of forging metals which were used in dentures. King Louis XVI 
in recognition of his valued services rewarded him with a pen- 
sion which he refused. He later received twenty-four thousand 
Francs for an invention which was used to fire simultaneously, 
six barrels of a multiple firing cannon. Thereafter he was given 
the title of Director of Equipment in a branch of the French 
Army. 

Despite his many scientific researches which had made him a 
rich man, Charpentier refused to allow the Government the full 
use of his various inventions. He died at Blois, France, on the 
22nd of July 1817. 


FRANCOIS COIRET 


Monsieur Francois Coriet was born in Paris, France, and after 
finishing his education was instructed in the art of liquor and 
wine making. He was connected with a large distillery for several 
years before he decided to join the colonists bound for Texas. 
In 1856, accompanied by his wife and two daughters, Clara and 
Esther, he left France on a sailing vessel which took sixty days 
to cross the Atlantic on the trip to New Orleans. 

Monsieur Coiret and his family arrived at the colony during 
the time when it was undergoing many hardships, but he decided 
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to remain with his countrymen. Here in the year of 1856 his 
daughter Mlle. Mathilde was born. Monsieur Coiret became one 
of the outstanding members of the colony and was of great 
assistance to the Directors in helping to keep the colony in 
operation. 

Soon after the colony assets were sold, Monsieur Coiret moved 
his family to the town of’ Dallas, and it was here that his 
daughter Mlle. Clara married Monsieur Alfred Capy, the son 
of Charles Capy, one of the colonists. His other daughter Mlle. 
Esther married a Monsieur Goetsels, whose father was also one 
of the colonists. 

Monsieur Coiret died in Dallas, and is buried in one of the 
city’s cemeteries. 


VICTOR PROSPER CONSIDERANT 


Monsieur Victor Prosper Considerant was born at Salins, 
France, on October 12th 1808. He was the son of Jean Baptiste 
Considerant who was a Professor of Humanity and the Librarian 
at Salins. Victor Considerant was graduated from the School of 
Polytechnique at Salins, and later finished his education at La 
Sorbonne at Paris, France. Upon becoming of military age he 
entered the French Army and was made a Captain of Artillery. 
He served in the Algerian campaign. 

After his release from the Army he became interested in 
politics and also in Socialism. He was an admirer of Francois 
Charles Fourier and approved of Fourier’s doctrines. Later he 
attended many Socialistic Conferences in Paris, and soon there- 
after established the first Socialistic school at Metz, France. He 
had adopted the many theories of Fourierism and also of the 
other great Socialists of that era, Saint Simon, Rosseau, Licha- 
valiers, and Transon. He edited the publications “Nouveau 
Monde” and “La Reforme.” 

At one time he endeavored to establish a Phalanstere, at Conde 
sur Vesgres in France after the death of Francois Fourier, as head 
of the Socialistic party in France. He became the publisher of 
a journal “La Democratique Pacifique.” In 1848 as the Consul 
General of the Department of the Seine he represented the 
Peoples Assembly of the Loire. After the election of Charles 
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Louis Napoleon as President of France, he fought with ardor the 
regime of this man who was later to become the Second Emperor. 
He became a Deputy of the Legislature on May 13th 1849, and 
on June 13th a month later he defied Napoleon in his publish- 
ings. Thereupon he was condemned to exile by the high court of 
Versailles, and he fled to Belgium. Following his Socialistic ideals 
he visited the United States in 1852, and also made a trip to 
Texas in the spring of 1853. Here he planned the formation of 
his Utopian colony based upon the theories of Fourier. He re- 
turned to Belgium, and in 1854 wrote his findings in the book 
entitled “An Texas.” He later organized the European American 
Society of Colonization. In the spring of 1855 he headed a large 
contingent bound for the colony lands which he had selected 
while on his trip to Texas, and he founded the French colony 
which was afterwards known as La Reunion. 

After its failure he moved to San Antonio, Texas, where he 
remained until his return to France in August 1869. He lived 
in Paris for a time in complete seclusion. He again became active 
in the French government and represented the public in the 
Peoples Assembly. 

During his active life he wrote many books and publications 
among which were “Destinee Sociale” Paris 1834 in 3 volumes, 
‘Considerations Sociales sur V Architectonique”’ — 1834, “De 
la Politique Generale de la France” — 1840, “Theorie de PEdu- 
cation Naturelle? — 1845, “Principales du Socialisme” — 1847, 
Les Quatre Credits” — 1854, “Au Texas” — 1854, Du Texas” 
— 1857,"Discription de Phalanstere” — 1846, “Mexique, Quatre 
Lettres au Marchael Bazaine” — 1868. 

Victor Considerant died in France in 1893. 

Jean Baptiste Considerant, the father of Victor Considerant, 
was born in Salins, France, in the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, of rich and influential parents. He was educated in 
the best colleges of France, and at the age of twenty-one he 
entered into the Battalion of Jura. He was regarded as a hand- 
some and well-developed man with a physique which was often 
compared to Hercules by his many friends. 

He was made an aide-de-camp of General Mouton, who served 
against Spain in the campaign of the Pyrenees. He later appeared 
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at the Court of Rome in defense of French soldiers. After his 
retirement from the Army he was made the Secretary of the 
Faculty, when the University was created at Salins. Later he 
was appointed a Professor of Humanity. In 1808 he introduced 
a treatise in the Academy, entitled Du Renard Anglais. He wrote 
many essays in Latin, Spanish and in English which afterward 
became a part of the teachings at the University. 

At his death on April 27th 1827, an elaborate monument 
was erected by the city as a tribute to his memory. 


ATHANASE CRETIEN 


Monsieur Athanase Cretien was born at Monnes, France, in 
the year of 1824. 

After receiving an education he served in the French Army. 
Under the tutelage of his father he became well versed in the 
art of leather working, during which time he acquired the 
knowledge of collar and harness making. Interested in the 
products of metals he made many articles of steel for his own 
use and amusement. While in France he married Mlle. Justine 
Marie Guillios. 

Becoming interested in the possibilities of the new nation in 
North America, he contacted the European American Society 
of Colonization and after much thought and deliberation he 
decided to join this expedition. Leaving France with his wife 
in 1856, they embarked upon a sailing vessel bound for the 
United States. Arriving at Galveston, the long journey to Dallas 
was made, aboard ox-drawn wagons, along with a number of 
other colonists headed for La Reunion. They arrived on May 
10th 1856. 

Due to his knowledge of leather working and also his ability 
to produce articles of metal he was assigned to the construction 
of many of the articles which were to be used by the colonists. 
Among the many items which he made were the spinning wheels 
used by the women in the spinning of flax which had been 
brought from France. This flax afterward became part of the 
clothing worn by the women of the colony. 

Through his efforts the tanned hides of the cattle, killed at 


the colony for use in feeding the many members, were converted 
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into many useful leather articles and shoes for the small children. 
Following the destruction of the first Dallas Courthouse, Mon- 
sieur Cretien discovered among its ruins many parts of steel 
and iron tools which had been cast aside as worthless. However 
trained in the method of retempering this material he later re- 
constructed a quantity of such items and these were afterward 
used at the colony. 

During his residence at the colony two sons were born to 
Monsieur and Madame Cretien. George, the eldest, was born in 
1856 and the other son, Emile, was born a year or so later. After 
the colony disbanded Monsieur Cretien moved his family to 
the town of Dallas. Here within a few years were born two 
daughters, Mlle. Louise and Mlle. Eugenia. 

Monsieur Cretien was one of the colony’s outstanding mem- 
bers, a learned man and a great scholar. He died in 1896, and 
is buried in the old Oak Cliff Cemetery. 

Amongs the possessions left by Monsieur Cretien were a num- 
ber of French books—one of which was a copy of the “Dic- 
tionaire Universale” in two leather-bound volumes, these were 
edited by Maurice Lachatre in 1849. Also a copy of “Au Texas,” 
written by Victor Considerant, this book was later given to the 
Fondren Library at the Southern Methodist University by the 
descendants of Monsieur Cretien. It is one of the few copies 
of this rare book in the State of Texas. 

Also found in Monsieur Cretien’s collection was the exemption 
certificate signed by the War Governor of Texas at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, exempting Monsieur Cretien, who was 
at that time a citizen of France, from active duty in the Con- 
federate Army. Several of the hand tools and articles made by 
Monsieur Cretien while at the colony are still family possessions, 
as is also the original passport issued to Monsieur Cretien which 
bears the seal of Napoleon the Third. 

Monsieur Certien was a descendant of a French family whose 
members had taken active part in the French revolution during 
the last days of the Bourbon Kings. Two of his uncles, on his 
father’s side of the family, had served and fought under the 
Emperor Napoleon the First and their final days were ended in 
the famous “Hotel des Invalides” in Paris. 
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ABEL DOELLY 


Monsieur Abel Doelly was born at Orleans, France. His 
parents and grandparents were natives of that picturesque city. 
Monsieur Doelly was educated in Orleans, and later entered in 
a school of mechanics. Here he became efficient in the art of 
sheet metal designing. Being interested in the progress of the 
new nation of America, he embarked upon one of the several 
ships bound for New Orleans. From here he came to La Reunion, 
arriving in 1856. He came as a single man, a cousin of one of the 
early colonists. Monsieur Doelly remained at the colony for over 
a year and in 1857 after becoming dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions at the colony, he returned to his native country. It was 
later learned that he went to Russia to live. 


PIERRE DUSSEAU 


Monsieur Dusseau was born at Carcassonne, France. He was 
educated in the schools of Carcassonne and resided in France for 
many years. He became interested in scientific gardening and 
the raising of unusual plants. He was contacted by an agent of 
the European American Society of Colonization and joined the 
first contingent to be formed for the development of the French 
Colony. Leaving France with his two daughters, he made his way 
to La Reunion with the other colonists, arriving in 1855. 

He was placed in charge of the large community garden, 
after reaching the colony, and here he served until the colony 
disbanded. He was an active member of this colony and it was 
during his residence at the townsite that his daughter Mile. 
Louise, met and married a young American by the name of 
Samuel Jones. Mr. Jones was a salesman and a brother of the 
Postmaster of the town of Dallas at that time. This was the first 
wedding to be celebrated at the colony. 

Monsieur Dusseau moved to Dallas where he resided until 
the time of his death in 1867. 


CHARLES ENGINARD 


Monsieur Charles Enginard was born at Lyons, France, and he 
was educated in a college of Engineering, from which he gradu- 
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ated with honors. After completing his studies he was induced 
by friends to become a member of the expedition which was 
being organized by the European American Society of Coloniza- 
tion. His thorough knowledge of his profession was instrumental 
in gaining a position of trust in the development of the colony. 

After his arrival at La Reunion in 1855, he gave a great deal 
of his time and efforts toward the planning of the colony town- 
site. He was well regarded by all the colony members, and when 
the colony began to disintegrate he decided to return to France. 
It was with much regret that they saw him leave the colony, and 
in later years it was reported that he had gained prominence in 
his field of work in his native land. 


FRANCOIS MARIE CHARLES FOURIER 


Monsieur Francois Marie Charles Fourier was born at Besan- 
con, France, on April 7th 1772. He was the son of a dry-goods 
merchant and upon the death of his father he was left a fortune 
of eighty thousand Francs. He was highly educated in the best 
schools of France and after serving in the French Army, he at 
first travelled for different merchants of Germany and Holland. 
In 1793 he opened a large grocery and merchandise establish- 
ment at Lyons, France. Here he lost most of his fortune through 
political interference. He thereafter joined the 8th Regiment of 
Cavalry and after two years was discharged due to ill health. 
He again entered the commission business and in 1799 a large 
concern in Marseilles where he was employed instructed him to 
destroy a huge shipment of 20,000 bags of rice which had been 
allowed to mold and spoil while awaiting a rise in the mar- 
ket price. This situation caused Fourier to reflect upon the 
injustice of over-supply and was the beginning of his social- 
istic endeavors. 

One of his first articles published in the “Bulletin de Lyons” 
was entitled ‘Du Trumvirat Continental et de la Paix Perpe- 
tuelle sous Trente Ans” wherein he predicted that due to the 
under and over production of foods, this would cause France 
and Russia, after having divided Austria, to fight a war to the 
extinction of one of these countries. Soon thereafter Fourier 
published his major writings, “Theorie des Quatre Mouvement 
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et des Destinees Generals’ — 1808, and ‘‘Traite d’ Association 
Domestique” in 1822. In later years he also published “Nouveau 
Monde Industriel” — 1829. From these publications articles were 
afterwards used in his journals “Le Phalanstere” and “La Re- 
forme Industrielle.” 

While Fourier was not a member of the old French Colony 
at La Reunion, as the instigator of the doctrines which caused 
its formation, this biography is included in order that the in- 
terested readers of this book may better understand the type of 
men who were behind its organization. 

Fourier died in Paris, France, the 9th of November 1837, 
eighteen years before the colony was founded. 


PIERRE PHILIP, FRICHOT 


Monsieur Pierre Philip Frichot was born in Paris, France. 
Here he was educated and studied architecture and construction. 
After serving in the French Army, he joined a construction 
firm where he worked for several years. He was married while 
living in France, and two children were born to Monsieur and 
Madame Frichot, a son Achille and a daughter Leontine. His wife 
died in France shortly thereafter and Monsieur Frichot decided 
to leave the land of his birth. 

He became interested in America and contacted an agent of 
the European American Society of Colonization. Foreseeing a 
prosperous future in this new land he decided to bring his chil- 
dren to the new French Colony. Leaving La Havre in the spring 
of 1856, he arrived at New Orleans along with numerous others 
bound for Dallas. After a tiresome overland journey from 
Houston, Texas, Monsieur Frichot and his two children arrived 
at La Reunion in the summer of 1856. Here he settled and re- 
mained until its dissolution in the late fifties. He moved to the 
town of Dallas and purchased a tract of land near the vicinity 
of where the streets of Bryan and Harwood are now located. 

This property was in the midst of a vast wilderness which 
had not yet been developed by the growing town of Dallas. 
In 1869 Monsieur Frichot built a rock house on his land and 
resided here until his death. Meanwhile his only daughter Mile. 
Leontine married Jean Priot, one of the original settlers at the 
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French Colony. Monsieur Frichot during the last few years of 
his active life had formed a partnership with his son-in-law in 
the establishment of a brick manufacturing plant. Many brick 
buildings thereafter attested to his skill as an architect and 
constructionist. 

In 1873 he returned to France on a visit to his homeland but 
returned to Dallas two years later. He died in Dallas in 1880 
and is buried in the Old City Cemetery on Akard and Marilla 
Streets. His daughter died on August 3rd 1876 and his son 
Achille in the early 1890's. 

Monsieur Frichot was of a benevolent nature and was highly 
regarded by his fellow colonists. Through his influence many of 
the conflicting incidents at the colony were often settled to the 
satisfaction of all members. 


CHRISTOPHRE DISIREE FRICHOT 


Monsieur Christophre Disiree Frichot was born in Paris, 
France, on November 26th, 1821, a younger brother of Pierre 
Philip Frichot. After his education in the French schools in 
Paris he took up the study of Astronomy. He became a jewelers’ 
apprentice while living in Paris and made this his future pro- 
fession. 

At his brother’s insistence he joined him in the expedition to 
Texas. Leaving La Havre, France, he arrived at La Reuion in 
1856. He settled in the French Colony for a short while and 
later moved to the town of Dallas where he endeavored to estab- 
lish himself in his chosen profession. Finding little demand for 
this type of service he decided to join his brother and his nephew 
in the brick making business. The Frichot brothers, together 
with the son, Achille, and also the son-in-law of Monsieur 
Pierre Frichot, Jean Priot, formed the first brick plant to be 
established in the growing town of Dallas. 

From the output of this business many of the first brick 
houses and buildings were built in this new territory. 

Monsieur Christophre Frichot later married Mile. Suzanne 
Boll, a sister of Henri Boll also one of the colonists who had 
arrived at the colony from Switzerland. Three daughters were 
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born to Monsieur and Madame Frichot, Laura, Bertha, and 
Henrietta. 

Monsieur Frichot at one time owned the Northeast corner of 
Ervay and Main upon which was later built the old Middleton 
Building. Monsieur Frichot acquired numerous tracts of Dallas 
property during his residence in this city. Monsieur Frichot died 
in Dallas on June 2nd 1879. 

Although his stay at the colony was of short duration, being 
well educated, he was well liked by all of his countrymen. 
During his lifetime he became one of the outstanding citizens 


of Dallas. | 
HEINRICH FRICK 


Monsieur Heinrich Frick was born in Kaempfnach, Switzer- 
land, and later moved to Zurich with his parents. His father was 
a grocer and Heinrich worked in the grocery business until he 
decided to come to America. After placing his application with 
the European American Society of Colonization he joined the 
expedition. Together with his wife Barbara and three sons he 
sailed from Bremen, Germany, in May 1855, along with about 
thirty-five colonists bound for the United States. Landing at 
Galveston, Texas, they made the short trip to Houston on a 
small barge, where they continued the journey to Dallas aboard 
ox-drawn wagons. 

This large party arrived at La Reunion on the Fourth of July 
during the midst of the first celebration to be held at the colony 
townsite. 

Monsieur Frick was considered one of the most understanding 
and co-operative of the colony members. After the colony dis- 
banded, Monsieur Frick moved his family to the town of Dallas 
and purchased a tract of land on what is now Olive Street. Here 


he built his home in which he lived until his death. 
PIERRE GIRARD 


Monsieur Pierre Girard was born in the central part of France 
near Lyons. He studied carpentry and later became an expert 
joiner and constructionist. In 1856 after having become inter- 
ested in the colony at Dallas, decided to leave his native land. 
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Seeking freedom and prosperity for his three sons, Francois, 
Pierre Jr., and Joseph, he sailed for New Orleans, bound for La 
Reunion. Here they arrived in the spring of 1856, shortly before 
the disastrous freeze which almost ruined the growing colony. 

Due to his knowledge of building Monsieur Girard, assisted 
by his sons, helped to construct many of the rock houses on the 
colony townsite. After the dissolution of the Society of Coloniza- 
tion, he purchased land to the south of the colony, whereupon 
he erected his home. In 1859 his sons built the last rock house 
to be erected upon colony lands. This small house was built for 
Alphonse DeLord, one of the colonists, and was located on 
Wesmoreland Avenue. Monsieur Girard died in Dallas many 
years later, 


JOHN GOETSELS 


Monsieur John Goetsels was born in Belgium, a member of a 
Belgian family whose forefathers had lived in that country for 
a great many years. He was educated in one of the many col- 
leges of Belgium, and being a young man filled with ambition, 
seeking adventure, he joined the expedition of the European 
American Society of Colonization. 

After arriving at La Reunion in 1855, he remained with the 
colonists for about a year. Becoming dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions at the colony, he purchased a seventeen section ranch on 
Mountain Creek several miles south of the colony site. Here he 
and a small group of Belgians endeavored to establish a small 
colony. However upon the discovery that the title to this land 
was not valid, he gave up the project and moved to Dallas. Mon- 
sieur Goetsels became one of Dallas’ valued citizens and it was 
here that he died in later years. 


ANTOINE JOSEPH GOFFE 


Monsieur Antoine Joseph Goffe was born in France and after 
his education he was apprenticed to a local tailor. In the year of 
1855 he became interested in the plans of the European Ameri- 
can Society of Colonization. He persuaded his family to join in 
this expedition which he felt would bring eventual prosperity 
to its members. He had been married to Mlle. Natalie Zoie, and 
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with his wife and children: daughters Mathilde and Natilie and 
his son, Drew, Monsieur Goffe sailed from La Havre bound for 
New Orleans. The party reached La Reunion in the summer 
of 1855. 

At the colony he became one of its most interesting members, 
during which time he formed friendships which lasted for many 
years. After the colony began to disintegrate in 1858, he moved 
his family to the town of Dallas. Here he purchased a tract of 
land on the corner of what is now Main and Lamar Streets. 
It was later reported that he had obtained this tract in exchange 
for a slightly worn suit of clothes. It was on this location that 
Monsieur Goffe opened the first tailoring shop established in 
Dallas. 

Monsieur Goffe’s astute business judgment can be attested to 
by an interesting document which is filed in Book X page 285 
of the Deeds Records of Dallas County. This is a copy of a 
building specification covering the erection of the small brick 
store which he had built on the corner of Main and Lamar 
Streets. Facing fifty feet on Main Street and extending to a 
depth of thirty-five feet on Lamar Street, this building was upon 
Lot 8 Block 32 of the original plat of the City. Here he remained 
in business for many years, occupying part of the building 
for his home. 

Monsieur Goffe made several wise investments in Dallas prop- 
erty which enabled his family to live in comfort and luxury. 
Monsieur Goffe in later years decided to return to his home in 
France where he died some years after. 

The excellent property, on which he had lived and which 
remained in the family until after his death, was sold to Sanger 
Bros. for the reported sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
by his heirs. 

An ancestor of Monsieur Goffe was the famous French singer, 
Armand Goffe, who was born at Paris, France, on March 22nd 
1775. He was educated at the College d’Harcourt. He was made 
Under-Chief of the Minister of Finances but as politics did not 
interest him he resigned to become a member of “Diners du 
Vaudeville.” He composed many songs among which were 
TEloge de eau le Corbillard,?” “Plus on est fou, Plus en Rit.” 
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These were published in 1802. He became a satirist and some- 
what of a philosopher. His interpretation of vaudeville of those 
days gained him much success. He died at Baune on October 
19th 1845. 


AUGUST GUILLEMET 


Monsieur August Guillemet was born in France and received 
his education in a Military Academy. After entering the French 
Army he was assigned to duty in French Africa. He later became 
a Sergeant-Major and fought with the French Legionnaires in 
Algeria. He was of a military bearing and was highly regarded 
by his fellow officers. Returning from his army service, he 
started to America with his wife and a daughter, Mlle. Angelle, 
who had been born in Algeria. Another daughter, Mlle. Augus- 
tine was born on the ship while enroute to Galveston, Texas. 

The family arrived at La Reunion in 1855 where they re- 
mained until the colony disbanded. 

Monsieur Guillemet died in Dallas several years later. One of 
his daughters, Mlle. Angelle, married a Monsieur Vacher who 
was at one time a resident of the French Colony. 


MAXIME GUILLOT 


Monsieur Maxime Guillot was born at Angers, France, on 
December 10th 1824. Educated in the schools of France, he 
became instructed in the manufacture of wagons and carriages. 
Foreseeing the possibilities of a larger future in America, which 
was at that time being extolled as a land of progress and pros- 
perity, he decided to come to New Orleans. In 1849 he left his 
homeland and on February Ist 1850 landed at this thriving city. 
Here he worked for three years and in 1853 he returned to 
France, where he married Mile. Prouard. 

Remaining in France for a short period, Monsieur Guillot with 
his young wife started back to the United States in 1854. Arriv- 
ing at Dallas he established a factory for the manufacture of 
carriages and small wagons. This was the first factory of its 
kind in this part of the country. 

His wife died shortly after the birth of his young son, Maxime, 
Jr., in the year of 1856. In 1859 Monsieur Guillot married Miss 
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Mary Mullen, a native Texan. Later three children were born, 
two sons Elie E. and August, also a daughter Mlle. Mary. 


Upon the arrival of the colonists headed by Victor Consid- 
erant, Monsieur Guillot was one of the first to greet his country- 
men, being the only settler in the town of Dallas who could 
speak both French and English. During the life of the colony, 
although Monsieur Guillot did not actually reside at La Reunion, — 
he was instrumental in improving the relationship between the 
Frenchmen and the Dallas townpeople. He spent much of his 
time at the colony and it was through his efforts that many of 
its members, after leaving the disbanded colony, found employ- 
ment in the town of Dallas. 


Monsieur Guillot served in the Confederate Army until the 
end of the war, and upon his return to Dallas, built a large stone 
house at the intersection of Live Oak and Harwood Streets. 
Here he lived until his death on October 23rd 1889. 


REMY GUYOT 


Monsieur Remy Guyot was born at Ardennes, France, the 
son of an old French family. After his education he assisted his 
father in the tilling of their small farm. Monsieur Guyot married 
while living in France and two sons were born to Monsieur and 
Madame Guyot, Pierre and Lucien, and also a daughter, Mlle. 
Marie. 


Upon the visit of the colony agents at Ardennes, he became 
interested in the development of the French colony in Dallas 
and decided to join the expedition. Monsieur Guyot and his 
family left La Havre on a sailing vessel, and after weeks of 
rough travelling he arrived at La Reunion in the summer of 
1855. Here he made his home for three years, and when it be- 
came apparent that the land was not sufficiently productive to 
maintain his family, he purchased a large farm near Grand 
Prairie, Texas. 

After erecting his home he moved his family to this farm 
where he resided until his death. In later years his daughter 
Mlle. Marie married Germaine Santerre, one of the sons of Fran- 
cois Santerre. Monsieur Guyot is buried in Dallas County. 
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PAUL HENRI 


Monsieur Paul Henri was born in Charletreau, France, during 
the time of the many revolutions which changed France from 
a Monarchy to a Republic and again back to the control of 
the Kings of Bourbon. Monsieur Henri becoming dissatisfied 
with these conditions decided to come to the United States. 
However while living at Charletreau, Monsieur Henri married 
Mlle. Adelaide Dchouge and a son Rene was born on January 
22nd 1850. Later three more children were born to this couple, 
another son Paul and two daughters, Asia Adelaide and Marie. 
In his early manhood Monsieur Henri, having been educated in 
some of the best schools of France, decided to become an en- 
graver and designer, and he followed this profession for many 
years while living in France. 

In 1855 Monsieur Henri became interested in the European 
American Society of Colonization plan for the establishment of 
colonies in the United States, and decided to bring his family 
to this country. However Monsieur Henri wishing to see the 
great city of New York, and the Northern part of the United 
States, arrived in New York where he and his family spent eight 
months before leaving for Texas. In the latter part of 1855, 
he made the trip to Dallas and arrived at the colony of La Re- 
union where he took up his residence. 

Unable to find work in his line he assisted the other colonists 
in the preparation of the fields for the production of food. 
During the dissolution of the colony, Monsieur Henri acquired 
a part of the colony lands upon which he built his small home 
and here he remained until the year of 1863. It was during this 
time that his daughter Mlle. Marie married Monsieur Julien 
Reverchon who was also one of the colonists. In 1863 Monsieur 
Henri joined the Confederate Army and was assigned to an 
arms factory. 


After the war’s end he returned to Dallas, and after deciding 
to enter the mercantile business’ he purchased a stock of goods 
at Houston and Galveston, Texas. To the south of Dallas a few 
settlers had established a small community which was called 
Lancaster, Texas. Monsieur Henri upon investigation decided 
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that this was the ideal place for his store, and he had the stock 
of merchandise shipped to this small village. Here he continued 
in business until 1880. He died on December 18th 1890, and his 
business was carried on by his sons. His wife and small daughter 
are buried in the old French Cemetery. 


Monsieur Henri was an interesting member of this colony and 
later became one of the civic leaders of the small town of Lan- 
caster. His descendants have since acquired prominence in the 
affairs of both Lancaster and Dallas. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LAGOGUE 


Monsieur Jean Baptiste Lagogue was born in France in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. His father before him had 
served in the armies of the Kings of Bourbon. Upon becoming 
of age Jean Baptiste entered the French Army, which was then 
known as “L’ Armee l’Invincible, and he fought under Napoleon 
the First in Austria and Prussia. After the abdication of the 
Emperor, Monsieur Lagogue returned to civilian life and began 
a career as a carpenter and joiner. He was in his early sixties, 
when Considerant organized his expedition, and desiring to see 
the new world, he decided to join the group of colonists bound 
for New Orleans. 


He arrived at La Reunion in the spring of 1855, and as one 
of the older men of the colony, was given the task of gardener 
in the community garden. He was a favorite of the younger 
children often relating to them many stories of his exploits while 
under Napoleon’s command. One of his daughters married 
August Guillemet, while residing in France, and came to the 
colony in the year of 1855 with her husband who also became 
a member of the colony. 


During his stay at the colony, and at the beginning of the 
Civil War, Monsieur Lagogue became angered at the Confederate 
soldiers for their ill treatment of his comrade Girard. He re- 
tained this resentment until his death several years later. He was 
the first of the colonists to be buried in the colony cemetery 
where his remains now lie in an unmarked grave, far from 


the land of his birth. 
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BENJAMIN LANG (LONG) 


Monsieur Benjamin Lang was born at Zurich, Switzerland. 
His parents were natives of that country, as were his forefathers 
who had long before become citizens of this small but beautiful 
country. As a young man, Mr. Lang became imbued with the 
many tales of the far-off country of America. Following in the 
footsteps of a number of his countrymen, he decided to cast his 
lot with the expedition being formed at Antwerp, Belgium, by 
the European American Society of Colonization—which at that 
time was widely heralded as an organization which would bring 
freedom and prosperity to all its future members. 


In the early part of 1855, Mr. Lang in a group which was 
composed of several Belgian and Swiss citizens, left Antwerp 
for the Port of New Orleans. After a very strenuous voyage over 
stormy seas, and a tiresome journey overland, they finally arrived 
at the colony site at La Reunion in mid-summer of that year. 


During his busy life at the colony Mr. Lang married Mile. 
Eugenidi Vieschondere who had come to the colony with a party 
from Belgium. They remained at La Reunion until the colony 
was dissolved. Moving to the town of Dallas, Mr. Lang became 
interested and active in the affairs of the city. Here among the 
native Texans he became known as Benjamin Long, a name 
which he retained for the remainder of his life. He was made 
the Mayor of Dallas, by the Military Governor of Texas, and 
he served in this capacity for the period from 1868 until 1872. 
In 1870 he returned to Switzerland on a visit to see his aging 
parents and after a few months he returned to Dallas. 


After the Civil War ended, he was re-elected to the office of 
Mayor again serving for two years 1873 and 1874. He was at 
one time appointed a United States Commissioner for this dis- 
trict. Years later he donated the land upon which was created 
one of Dallas’ fine parks. After an active life in which he did 
much to promote the growth and welfare of his adopted city 
and state he died in 1877. 
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JULES LANOTTE 


Monsieur Jules Lanotte was born near Brussels, Belgium, and 
after learning his father’s business served as a clerk and book- 
keeper. While residing in France he married and with his wife 
remained in the town of his birth until 1856. In that year he 
made plans to join one of Victor Considerant’s expeditions, and 
he sailed from Antwerp, on a ship sailing for the United States. 

After his arrival at the French colony he assisted in the opera- 
tion of the Community Store. He became well liked by the 
colony members, and after the dissolution of the colony, he was 
prevailed upon by the colonists to continue the sale of mer- 
chandise. Monsieur Lanotte therefore leased the Community 
Store which he operated until 1861. At the start of the Civil 
War the store was closed and Monsieur Lanotte bought a large 
farm north of Dallas. He moved his family to this location and 
lived here until the time of his death. He is buried in Dallas 
County. 


- JOHN B. LOUCKX 


Mr. John B. Louckx was born at Louvain, Belgium, on Feb- 
ruary 10th 1829. He was the eldest son of Peter Joseph and 
Theresa Pironet Louckx, natives of Belgium. Mr. Louckx was 
educated at the Academy of Fine Arts in Louvain, and graduated 
from the school of architecture. When twenty-six years of age 
he became interested in the plans of the European American 
Society of Colonization and was selected as a future colonist by 
one of the agents of this organization. 

He was among the first to arrive at Antwerp, where the first 
contingent was being assembled. Along with the other one hun- 
dred and fifty members they sailed aboard the good ship Uriel 
or Ariel and after the long voyage they landed at New Orleans. 
Mr. Louckx was with the small party of young men who left 
the main caravan and he arrived at the colony site several days 
ahead of the large contingent. 

Mr. Louckx was appointed by Victor Considerant and Fran- 
cois Cantagrel to the post of supervisor for the construction of 
the many buildings, and he was assisted by Monsieur Philip 
Goetsel who had charge of building the rock homes. While at 
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the colony he became dissatisfied with the existing conditions, 
and he endeavored to form a new colony upon lands which he 
purchased on the hills of Mountain Creek southwest of La 
Reunion. 

Later Mr. Louckx left the old colony and moved to Ft. 
Worth, Texas, but he soon returned to Dallas. In 1863 he en- 
listed in the Southern Army in Company F of Wallers Battalion 
where he served for two years. He saw considerable service in 
many battles and after the wars end he returned to his home in 
Dallas. However he made a trip to Mexico and for a while be- 
came engaged in the construction business in that country. 

In 1867 he again returned to Dallas and established his per- 
manent residence in this growing town. It was during that year 
that he married Mlle. Mary Desmet, a daughter of Dr. Henri 
Desmet, one of the colonists who was also in the first group to 
arrive at La Reunion. Two years later in 1869 Mrs. Louckx died, 
in the latter part of 1870 Mr. Louckx married a Miss Louisa 
Tenison. Four daughters were born to Mr. and Mrs. Louckx, 
Minnie, Anna, Josephine, and Marie. 

Mr. Louckx served as the Alderman of the First Ward from 
1885 to 1889. He was a member of the Tannehill Lodge No. 52, 
the AF & AM of the Dallas Chapter No. 48, and also belonged 
to the Dallas Commandery. Mr. Louckx was considered as one. 
of the outstanding members of the old French Colony, and he 
gave much of his time and effort in the building and operation 
of this project. Mr. Louckx died in 1920 at the age of 91. 


LOUIS LOUIS 


Monsieur Louis Louis was born in France, and after receiving 
his education he was apprenticed to a blacksmith. Here he 
learned this profession which he followed until he reached the 
age of twenty-six. He was of an ambitious nature and becoming 
interested in the glowing promises made by the agents of the 
European American Society of Colonization, he decided to join 
the expedition. It was early in 1855 when he left his native 
land, and after arriving at La Reunion he was assigned to the 
task of shoeing the work horses. He also assisted in the produc- 
tion of many articles from steel and iron which the colonists 
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used in the construction of the various buildings which were 
erected at the colony townsite. 

He remained at the colony for three years and thereafter 
moved to the town of Dallas where he married a Mlle. Hen- 
rietta Blanche. 


JEAN LOUPOT 


Monsieur Jean Loupot was born in Ardennes, France, in the 
month of February 1835. He was the son of Nicholas and Ade- 
line Gilet Loupot, natives of France. Nicholas Loupot, his father, 
was a mason and young John became proficient in this trade. 
However after his sixteenth year he entered the grocery busi- 
ness at Sedan, France, where he worked for a number of years. 
At the age of twenty he decided to join one of the contingents 
of the Euroepan American Society of Colonization which was 
leaving from Anvers, Belgium, for America. 

Accompanied by an uncle Francois Loupot, they left on Nov. 
11th, 1855, aboard a small ship and thirty-one days later they 
arrived at New Orleans. Boarding a steam-driven vessel they 
soon landed at Galveston, Texas. Desiring to continue their trip 
from Houston to the colony at La Reunion, they decided to 
walk, inasmuch as they were unable to obtain passage with an 
ox-drawn caravan. However they were persuaded to return to 
Galveston, and a few days later they boarded a small boat headed 
up the Trinity River. Upon reaching the small village of New- 
port, after some three weeks of travel, they were forced to dis- 
embark and from this point they began the overland journey 
on foot. Over one hundred fifty miles ahead lay their destina- 
tion. Unable to speak English, the two had considerable trouble 
in obtaining sufficient food at such settlers’ homes which they. 
encountered on the long trip. Monsieur Loupot’s uncle Francois 
thereafter became ill and was forced to abandon the trip at 
Palestine, Texas. Continuing onward Jean Loupot was often 
forced to swim the many streams where there were no other 
means of crossing. Strapping his pack, which included his 
clothes and small belongings, upon his back he made the last one 
hundred miles of this long journey on foot finally arriving at 
the colony of La Reunion on February 24th 1856. 
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He was at first employed in the herding of the sheep, but was 
soon put to work with the other colonists in the production of 
the land. On October 4th 1869 he was married to Mlle. Rosina 
Getzer who had been brought over from Switzerland by her 
parents in 1867. Five children were born to this couple, three 
sons, Maxime, John, and Emile, and two daughters Ema and 
Rosina. In later years, Mlle. Rosina married Gustave Santerre the 
youngest son of Francois Santerre, one of the colonists. 

Entering the construction business, Monsieur Loupot assisted 
in the building of the Odd Fellows Hall in 1872, and also several 
of the other brick buildings which were then being erected in 
the growing town of Dallas. In 1875 he purchased one hundred 
sixty acres of land west of the old colony site and built his large 
two-story stone home. His hobby was in the raising of fine gar- 
dens and also in the production of fine dairy cattle. Monsieur 
Loupot was a member of the IOOF for many years, and was 
always interested in the political affairs of his adopted land. 
Monsieur Loupot died in Dallas on October 7th 1904, and was 
buried in the West Dallas Cemetery. His wife and children have 
long since passed away and are also buried in Dallas. 


FERDNAND MICHEL 


Monsieur Ferdnand Michel was born in Belgium. At an early 
age he studied the art of lime making, which had been for many 
years the profession of his forefathers. He was married in Bel- 
gium and soon afterwards decided to come to America and join 
his compatriots who were then residents of La Reunion. 

With his wife, he left Antwerp, Belgium, and landed at Gal- 
veston, Texas, early in the spring of 1856. Arriving at La Re- 
union they were assigned to a one-room rock house. Here Mon- 
sieur Michel joined the colonists in making lime which was used 
in the mortar for building many of the rock homes. 

When the colony began to disband, Monsieur Michel moved 
his family to Dallas, and purchased a tract of land opposite what 
is now our Union Station. After building his home, he bought 
the large section of land adjoining his home to the south. On 
this block of land he built and established the first lime kiln 


in Dallas. Monsieur Michel operated his lime kilns for over 
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twenty-five years, and furnished much of the lime used in 
the construction of many of the building in Dallas. 


Monsieur Michel and his wife died in Dallas in the 1880’s and 
are buried in one of the City’s cemeteries. 


JEAN MONDUEL 


Monsieur Jean Monduel was born near Paris, France, and 
after an education which included an apprenticeship in a large 
distillery, he joined the French Army. Re-entering his business 
after his army service, he married and a daughter was born to 
Monsieur and Madame Monduel. Later he became a member of 
one of the groups of colonists which were being recruited by the 
European American Society of Colonization. 


Together with his wife and daughter he sailed for America 
and reached La Reunion in 1855. Monsieur Monduel became one 
of the colony’s wine makers, this wine was made from the wild 
mustang grapes which grew in abundance in the Trinity River 
Valley. After the colony disintegrated, Monsieur Monduel moved 
his family to the town of Dallas, and here he established the 
first brewery in this part of the land. The beer brewed in this 
brewery was the only beer to be had in Dallas for many years. 


DR. NICHOLAS 


Dr. Nicholas was born in Hautes Alpes, France. He was 
educated as a physician but became interested in botany. Being 
a lover of flowers and gardens he afterwards followed the pro- 
fession of a florist. 


After his acceptance as a member of the future colony by the 
agents of the European American Society of Colonization, he 
came to New Orleans with one of the many groups headed for 
Texas. Arriving at La Reunion, he was assigned as an assistant 
to the colonist in charge of the development of the colony 
orchards. 

He took much pride in his flowers and he planted an extensive 
flower garden around his dwelling. He remained at the colony 
until its dissolution and thereafter returned to France. 
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JACOB NUSSBAUMER 


Mr. Jacob Nussbaumer was born in Solothurn, Switzerland, a 
member of a large family. After his education, Mr. Nussbaumer 
was employed by a large butchering concern in Switzerland. He 
was one of the first citizens of Switzerland to come to the 
colony at La Reunion where he arrived in 1856. 

Mr. Nussbaumer while residing at the colony, married Mlle. 
Dorthea Boll who came to the French colony with her father. 
She was a sister of Henri Boll who was also one of the colonists. 


In the years that followed a daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nussbaumer. Miss Mary, and thereafter three sons, Theo- 
dore, Henry, and Adolph. Mr. Nussbaumer moved to Dallas 
and later purchased a large ranch near Ft. Worth, Texas, which 
he operated with the help of his sons. 

Mr. Nussbaumer died in Dallas and is buried in the Green- 
wood Cemetery. 


JEAN PRIOT 


Monsieur Jean Priot was born near Nevers, France, on October 
26th 1832, the son of Jean Louis Priot and Marie Pouillat Priot. 
He was educated in the parochial school at Nevers, and at the 
age of eighteen he moved to Paris where he entered an “Etablisse- 
ment de Taiulleur? as an apprentice. Prior to his arrival in 
Paris, he had been contacted by a friend and neighbor who had 
later gone to America, end who was at this time the owner of 
a tailoring establishment in the town of New Orleans. 


Priot received many letters from this friend urging him to’ 
come to the United States. He was also visited by an agent of 
the European American Society of Colonization at the time the 
colony at Dallas was being organized. Leaving Paris with one 
of the contingents bound for America, Priot arrived at New 
Orleans in the early part of 1855. Here he visited with his good 
friend, but although many promises had been made to Priot he 
failed to find employment in the organization of this friend. 

After remaining in New Orleans for some time, Priot became 
discouraged at the turn of events and he decided to continue his 
journey to the colony at Dallas. He soon joined a party of 
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colonists headed for Houston. At Houston the party engaged 
passage with a caravan of ox-drawn wagons which were on 
their way to the North. Arriving at La Reunion, Priot soon 
found that tailor made clothes were not in demand. However he 
decided to remain with the other colonists and he took up the 
labor of agriculture. 

He lived at the colony until the Civil War began, and after 
enlisting in the Southern Army he was appointed the head of 
a wagon supply train by the Quartermaster Department. These 
wagon trains carried supplies and ammunition to the Texas regi- 
ments at the front lines. 

On one of his trips to his home at the colony he visited Mlle. 
Leontine Frichot, a daughter of Pierre Philip Frichot, one of the 
colonists. Shortly thereafter Monsieur Priot married Mlle. 
Frichot, and on subsequent trips to the North he left his bride 
at her father’s home. 

After the war’s end, Priot and his young wife moved to a 
home in the town of Dallas. Four children were born to them, 
two sons however died at infancy, another son Ernest died at the 
age of 20 years, due to an accident, on February 4th 1880. A 
daughter Ernestine later married Raphael Santerre in 1885. 
After her husband died in 1893, she married Emile Cornetet, 
a native of France. Ernestine Priot Cornetet died on January 
30th 1937. 

In the late sixties Monsieur Priot became engaged in the 
brick manufacturing business with his wife’s father and her 
uncle Christopher Desiree Frichot. Purchasing a tract of land 
bounded by what later became known as Bryan, Liveoak and 
Harwood Streets, for a sum of several hundred dollars and 
a span of brown mules, Priot laid out his first brickyard. 

All bricks were made by hand in those early days. The art 
of making bricks differed somewhat from our present highly 
mechanized age. The pit, from which was dug the red clay 
for making the bricks, was opened at the corner of the tract 
about where the intersection of what later became the corner of 
Bryan and Harwood Streets. A pulverizor for grinding the 
lumps of clay had been made out of an old whiskey barrel or 
hogshead. In the center, mounted inside the barrel was a round 
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wooden beater fashioned from a small tree trunk. Through this 
trunk had been bored large holes through which were driven 
short pieces of wood, extending almost to the inner sides of the 
barrel. This beater was operated by one horse attached to a long 
sweep. Revolving in the barrel it broke up and crushed the 
clay until it was fine enough to be placed into the brick moulds. 
These moulds had been brought over from France and were 
constructed of wood, having four compartments, each the size 
of the average brick. 

Mixing the clay with water to the right consistency it was 
forced into each compartment until tightly filled and then 
smoothed off flush with the top of the mould. Sunbaked until 
dry the moulds were emptied upon the smooth sanded ground 
where they cured for several days. Later the bricks were placed 
in the firing ovens. Monsieur Priot together with the two 
Frichot brothers built two brick and stone houses in 1869, one 
on the Northwest corner of Bryan and Harwood Streets and the 
other on the Southwest corner. 

The lumber used in the construction of these two houses 
was solid oak. This lumber was bought at the Mills near Houston 
and hauled to the building site on oxen drawn wagons as there 
was no other means of transportation in these olden days. 

The mortar used in plastering the walls had a mixture of hog 
hair or bristles which was obtained from a nearby slaughtering 
pen. Monsieur Priot and his associates built numerous houses 
and stores from the bricks manufactured at his plant. However 
after the town of Dallas had grown to the north this property 
was divided into City Blocks and the streets were cut through 
his brick yard. Monsieur Priot purchased another tract of land 
in the vicinity of what afterwards became the corner of Flora 
and Allen Streets and moved his brickyard to this location. Here 
he operated until the year 1882 after which he discontinued 
his business. On December 20th 1875 he purchased a lot measur- 
ing fifty by one hundred feet at the corner of Sycamore (Akard) 
Street and Elm Street. Here he built a two story building out 
of the remaining bricks which were still on hand at the yard. 
This Building was leased to the United States Government for 
use as the Dallas Postoffice. Two years later upon the completion 
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of the new Post Office which the Government built at Ervay 
and Main Street the lease expired and the building was returned 
to its owner. On Friday March 14th 1884 there had appeared 
the following article in the old Dallas Herald—‘The Post 
Office is being fitted up in better shape since it has moved into 
its new quarters in the Priot Building.” 

In the latter part of 1884 Monsicur Priot sold part of his 
Dallas holdings and returned to France where he built a small 
chateau or chalet at Pont Patin, Coulanges les Nevers, not too 
far from where he had been born. His estate consisted of several 
acres and was entirely surrounded by a stone wall some seven 
feet in height. The house was also built of stone and was pat- 
terned after the Swiss architecture, having tall turrets and 
wrought iron inclosed balconies. The windows were mostly 
of stained glass. 

Monsieur Priot’s hobby was raising fine fruits and grapes. 
Against the seven-foot walls, fruit trees of every variety were 
espaliered. At the rear of the grounds which covered slightly 
over two acres was planted the vineyard. Rows and rows of 
excellent white, red, and purple grapes grew in abundance, 
grapes such as are only raised in this part of beautiful France. 

Monsieur Priot resided in this home for twenty years during 
which time he visited the United States four times. In 1906 he 
closed his home and returned to Dallas to live. He died on Sep- 
tember 9th 1908 and was buried in the old Greenwood Cemetery, 
where his wife, Leontine Frichot Priot, had been buried on 
August 3rd 1876. 

Many of his books and papers pertaining to his active life 
are now in the possession of his granddaughters, Mrs. Milly 
Cornetet Adams and Mrs. Leontine Santerre Hausman. Among 
these papers are some of the old deeds covering his purchases of 
Dallas property. Also included in this collection is the original 
instrument showing the naturalization of Monsieur Priot when 
he became a citizen of the United States on January 9th 1874. 
His application for citizenship had been made on March 14th 
1855, shortly after he had landed at New Orleans, but due to 
the fact that he moved to Dallas and on account of the Civil War 
it was not approved until the year of 1874. 
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Other documents numbering some twenty-five or more are 
dated in the 1700’s and a few bear the seals of the Kings of 
Bourbon. Many are written upon parchment and a page of one 
of these dated April 7th 1766, an original document belonging 
to his grandfather in France, has been reproduced and is shown 


in the back of this book. 
EMILE REMOND 


Monsieur Emile Remond was born on August 2nd 1840 in the 
Province of La Nievre at Thionges, France. A son of Jean and 
Marie Pouillat Priot Remond. He was the half-brother of Jean 
Priot. When fourteen years of age he entered a Jesuit School and 
was educated to be a Catholic priest. During his studies he be- 
came interested in geology and was permitted by the priest to 
follow a course on this subject. He also studied painting for his 
own amusement. However upon the death of his mother he dis- 
continued his studies being disinclined to follow the calling 
of priesthood. 

In the early part of 1856 Monsieur Remond decided to join 
his brother Jean Priot who was then a resident at La Reunion 
at Dallas. Setting sail from La Havre, he reached New Orleans 
after a voyage of sixty-five days. From this city he made the 
trip to Houston, Texas, on a tugboat. Joining an ox-drawn 
convoy headed for the North he arrived at Dallas with the 
other colonists in the summer of that year. He lived and worked 
at the colony until the beginning of the Civil War and on 
March 21st 1863 he enlisted in the Confederate Army. 

He was made an Ensign in Company B 19th Texas Cavalry 
and was the color bearer for that regiment during the remainder 
of that year. Later he was transferred to Pratts Battery a part 
of the Parsons Brigade. Here he also served as flag bearer. He 
was taken prisoner along with General Marmaduke’s forces by 
the Northern Army at Saline, Kansas. Escaping he made his way 
to Tansans Bayou in Louisiana where he was ambushed by Negro 
soldiers and was wounded in the fray, receiving a sabre cut on 
his right leg. Regaining his liberty while being taken to a prison 
camp he joined the Confederates in Arkansas. He was com- 
mended for his services in the Army, and after the end of the 
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hostilities he was given an honorable discharge. He returned to 
La Reunion where he married Mlle. Ceaserine Santerre. There 
were no children born to this couple. 

Again becoming interested in his studies of geology and de- 
siting to enter into the construction business he moved to the 
small town of Hutchins south of Dallas. Here he established a 
brick manufacturing plant. The Remonds lived in this small 
town for several years during which time Monsieur Remond 
acquired sufficient funds for the development of the property 
south of the colony townsite which he had obtained for his 
shares of the Society’s stock at the time of its dissolution. 

In 1879 Monsieur Remond built his home on this land, facing 
what is now Remond Drive. This drive was originally part of 
the old Fort Worth Road or Highway leading to the West. 
After developing his estate, he again turned to his former hobby 
of collecting minerals, rocks and fossils, which he acquired on 
his many excursions throughout the state. In his home he built 
a large room or laboratory in which he afterwards displayed 
the hundreds of specimens of his collection. 

In 1880 he discovered near Dallas, large quantities of “Alu- 
mina Lustra” shale, also Steatite and many different varieties 
of Soapstone. Through his knowledge of chemistry he was able 
to analyze a mixture of clays from which he developed Terra 
Cotta and fire proof bricks. He obtained the first hand mech- 
anical brick making machine brought to Dallas which he often 
used in his demonstrations. As a result of his many discoveries, 
he interested a large brick manufacturer in locating a major 
brickyard in this area. 

His research in the development of the limestone products was 
later instrumental in the establishment of lime and cement 
industries west of Dallas. In the earlier years of the State Fair 
of Texas, Monsieur Remond exhibited his geological collections 
at a booth on the Fair Grounds, and also many samples of pottery 
which were made from the materials which he had discovered. 

Throughout the many years of his life, science and progress 
were his foremost considerations. Monsieur Remond became a 
citizen of the United States and having lost interest in the land 
of his birth, never visited his homeland. He died on May 21st 
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1906 after an active life covering sixty-six years much of which 
was devoted to the advancement of his adopted country. He 
was buried in the old French Colony Cemetery. His wife died 
on August 5th 1923 and was also buried in this small cemetery. 

Many of the geological books which were a part of his library 
were afterwards donated to the Historical Society at Dallas. His 
property upon which the colony townsite had been located and 
on which he resided for so many years, was sold to a large 
Cement Corporation which has now turned the entire tract into 
a huge limestone quarry. It was upon the southeast corner of 
this tract that the Tonkawas Indians had established their 
village and the two Indian Mounds, and it was here that Mon- 
sieur Remond found many relics of ancient days. 

After his death, among his many papers was found a small 
booklet printed in French showing that in 1872 at the age of 
32 he had become a member of the French Association of Inter- 
nationale Travailleurs—an institution of workers connected 
with the Federal Consul of North America for the promotion 
of skilled labor and research. His certificate of membership was 
attested to by Charles A. Capy and F. L. Willemette, members 
of the old colony. Also among his possessions was found a list 
written in French giving the names and occupations of one 
hundred and eight of the original colonists at La Reunion. Many 
other interesting documents as well as several of his geological 
notes and memorandums written in both French and English 
are in the family possession. 

Included in the items given to the Dallas Historical Society 
was an item of especial interest. This is an old Indian Quirt, a 
type of short handled whip, made out of tanned rawhide and it 
is entirely covered with braided and woven horsehair of many 
different colors. This small whip is over a century old, and it 
was obtained by Monsieur Remond from the Tonkawas Indians, 
whose village was located on his property. 

For years prior to his death Monsieur Remond was an active 
member in the old Dallas Commercial Club, which afterwards 
became our Chamber of Commerce. 

Monsieur Remond was a descendant of Jean Charles Joseph 
Remond, a French artist of note. Jean Charles was born in Paris 


= 
he 
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in 1795. He was a scholar of Bertin in 1812 and of Regault in 
1816. He received the “Grande Prix” for his paintings in 1821. 
He was later named the professor of designs and paintings in 
the house of the Legion of Honeur of St. Denis. His best works 
were “Stanislas secourant les habitants de Saint Die” (1834), 
“Le Seiges de Tortose” (1837), “Elie sur le Mont Carmel” 
(1841). His first picture “Edipe a’ Colone” (1819) attested to 
his serious and original ideas. One of his last pictures was “La 
Mort d‘Hippolyte” painted in 1840. He died in Paris many 
years later. 


JACQUE MAXIMILIEN REVERCHON 


Monsieur Jacque Maximilien Reverchon was born on Nov- 
ember 16th 1810 at Marcigny, France. His father was Jean 
Reverchon, a man of much culture and in consequence he sent 
his young son Jacque to the Cluny College in Paris where he 
received his education. His paternal grandfather Jacque Rever- 
chon was a member in the government of the first French Re- 
public in 1792, but he was afterwards banished from France by 
the Bourbon Kings when they regained the French throne. 

Jacque Maximilien was in Paris during the revolution against 
King Charles X and he took active part in the street fighting. 
In later years he married Mlle. Florine Peté and moved to 
Lyons, France. Two sons and two daughters were born to them 
while residing in that city, and in 1837 another son Julien 
was born. 

Monsieur Reverchon spent several years in Algeria where he 
and his colleagues endeavored to establish a French colony upon 
lands which they purchased from the French Government. He 
was compelled to return to France due to ill health, but later 
took active part in the revolution of 1848. However upon the 
ascension of Napoleon the Third to the throne of France, he 
withdrew from politics. Being much displeased with this new 
regime in France, he joined Considerant’s expedition and came 
to the French colony at Dallas in 1856. He was accompanied by 
his son Julien, his other children and his wife remained in 
their homeland. 

After an active life as a member of this colony he became 
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discouraged at the conditions during the last years of its 
existence and he purchased a tract of land in the southeastern 
part of the colony estates, near what is now Davis and West- 
mount Streets. He moved to this location with his son Julien 
after building a small stone house on the property. | 

Here after an extended illness Monsieur Reverchon died in 
August 1879. He is reported to have been buried in the old 
colony cemetery. Later his two daughters came to Dallas, but 
his wife and two sons did not make the trip to America. His 
wife died in her native land in 1871. 

Jacque Reverchon, the grandfather of Jacque Maximilien, 
was born at Saint Cyr au Mont d’Or, France. He was a wine 
merchant at Vergisson during his early manhood. He was elected 
a deputy of the Legislature for the Precinct of Saone et Loire. 
During the convention at Paris he voted for the death of King 
Louis XVI. Afterwards he was made an officer in the “Surete 
Generale.” In Lyons he opposed the remaining Royalists and 
soon after published, in 1824, a series of articles “Sur la Re- 
habilition du Commerce de Commune Affranchie.” He became 
a member of the “Conseil des Cing Cents” (Council of the Five 
Hundred) and in later years he was exiled to Switzerland where 
he died at Nyon the 30th of July 1828. 


JULIEN REVERCHON 


Monsieur Julien Reverchon was born at the small village of 
Diemoz, on the outskirts of Lyons, France, on August 3rd 1837. 
His father and mother were Jacque Maximilien and Florine Pete 
Reverchon. Educated in Lyons he became a student of nature 
and enjoyed nothing better than solitary trips through the 
forests and beautiful parks. He spent much of his time examin- 
ing both domestic and wild plant life. 


At the age of eighteen he accompanied his father on the long 
journey to America, and arrived at La Reunion in the spring 
of 1856. Together with his father he resided at the colony until 
its dissolution and afterwards moved with his father to the 
location of their farm south of the colony townsite. During his 
stay at the colony he explored the surrounding area and dis- 
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covered many types of plants which were unknown to the 
French botanists in France. 

Monsieur Reverchon married Mile. Marie Henri, a daughter 
of Paul Henri also a colonist at La Reunion. This marriage took 
place on July 24th 1864. During the time of the Civil War two 
sons were born, Michel and Maximilien, but both were stricken 
with typhoid fever and died in 1884. Both are buried in the 
old colony cemetery, however the grave of young Maximilien 
is not marked. 

Monsieur Reverchon during his many years in Dallas County 
became one of the countries leading botanists. He travelled ex- 
tensively in his research of plants and specimens. He built a 
one-room rock house upon the land which he had inherited from 
his father and this was used by him for a studio or laboratory 
for his many studies of plant life. He promoted the bud- 
ding and grafting of many varieties of fruit trees and bloom- 
ing shrubs. 

His reputation as a botanist grew until he became interna- 
tionally known, and he was honored by Dr. Asa Gray of the 
American Association of Botanists, by having some of the 
names of his hybrid-grown plants mentioned in the permanent 
classification of this organization. 

His collection of French books brought from France by his 
father included many written upon the subject of plant life and 
were a source of inspiration to this learned man. 

Madame Reverchon, his wife, died in 1901 and four years 
later Monsieur Reverchon died on December 30th 1905. Both 
were buried in the old French colony cemetery. Monsieur 
Reverchon’s entire collection of plants which he had gathered 
through the years of an active life, were afterwards placed in the 
Shaw Gardens at St. Louis, Missouri. In later years the City 
of Dallas honored this austere and cultured citizen by giving 
his name to one of its beautiful parks. 


FRANCOIS SANTERRE 


Monsieur Francois Santerre was born near Blois, France, on 
March 16th in the year of 1809. An only son and a descendant 
of an old French family. He was of a scholarly nature and was 
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educated as were most of the well-to-do young men of that 
time. He was attracted by the knowledge contained in the many 
French books on science and agriculture. He became interested 
in the production of the soil and whenever possible read the 
various treatises which had been published from time to time 
by the French Government. 

Upon reaching manhood he entered the French Army which 
for years required military service of all of its young men. At 
the age of twenty-one he served in the siege of Antwerp in 1830, 
and was afterwards a part of the force which captured D’Anvers 
when the French sent an Army against Belgium. 

After his discharge from the army he returned to his home 
where he was married to Mlle. Marie Launey. While residing in 
France six children were born to them, two daughters Ceaserine 
and Lucie, and four sons, Appollinaire, Germaine, Emanuel and 
Raphael. 

At the age of forty-six Monsieur Santerre was regarded as 
one of the outstanding citizens of his home town and well 
versed in French politics. He was contacted by an agent of the 
European American Society of Colonization and several months 
later, after disposing of some of his property, left for La Havre 
with his entire family. Together with a number of other families 
bound for America, they embarked on board two sailing vessels 
by names of “Clarice” and “Bart.” These ships sailed along 
side of each other for most of the way and after a long, tiresome 
voyage of some sixty days landed at Galveston in April 1856. 
From Houston the trip to the French colony was made over- 
land. Wearing wooden shoes part of the group walked, the re- 
mainder, the older women and children sometimes rode in the 
large wagons to each of which were hitched four oxen. On this 
journey Monsieur Santerre often found it necessary to mix 
whiskey or French “eau de vie” with the impure drinking water 
which was often encountered. When the supply of whiskey gave 
out several of the hired ox drivers left the wagon train and 
Monsieur Santerre was forced to lead one of the teams of oxen 
along the rough roads. 

In May 1856 he reached the colony and his family was 

assigned to a two-room house until larger quarters could be 
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built. Monsieur Santerre had brought over many of his treasured 
books and through his knowledge and study of agronomy and 
scientific farming he was placed in charge of the development | 
of agriculture at the colony. He was often amused at some of 
the methods which were practiced by other members in pre- 
paring the soil. He was known as one of the most interesting 
of the colonists and was well regarded by all. 

His love of good books had instilled within him a great desire 
to study the economics of the world’s problems. In the collection 
which he had brought from France was an original copy of 
‘Ovids Metamorphoses” published in 1660 which he prized very 
highly. During his stay at the colony he made six business trips 
back to his native land, each time including his precious books 
along with his baggage. His major recreation was spent in read- 
ing and re-reading many of these volumes. 

He lived at the colony until after the Civil War and it was 
during this time his oldest son Appollinaire died. This young 
man was one of the first to be buried in the Colony Cemetery. 
Another son Gustave was born in 1857 in the rock home at the 
colony townsite. In 1866 Monsieur Santerre moved his family 
to a large tract of land which he had obtained from the receivers 
of the colony upon its dissolution. He had built a log and rock 
house on this tract which was located at what is now the inter- 
section of Colorado Boulevard and Westmoreland Avenue. It 
was here that he died on December 9th 1889. His wife died on 
February 2nd 1892 and both are buried in the old French 
Colony Cemetery. 

Monsieur Santerre’s oldest daughter Ceaserine married Emile 
Remond, one of the colonists, his second daughter, Lucie married 
Charles Voirin whose father was also a colonist. His son Ger- 
maine married Mlle. Marie Guyot, the daughter of Remy Guyot, 
a colonist. Another son Raphael married Mlle. Ernestine Priot, 
daughter of Jean Priot, one of the colonists. The youngest son 
Gustave married Mlle. Rosina Loupot the daughter of Jean 
Loupot also one of the colonists. A son Emanuel married Mlle. 
Victoire Lanotte the daughter of another of the colonists. 

Of these sons and daughters, three are also buried in the old 
colony cemetery, Ceaserine Santerre Remond, Germaine Santerre 
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and Emanuel Santerre. His other daughter Lucie Santerre Voirin 
is buried in the Sowers Cemetery near Irving. His son Raphael 
is buried in the Greenwood Cemetery in Dallas, and his youngest 
son Gustave is buried in Restland Memorial Park. 

The descendants of Francois and Marie Santerre and of their 
sons and daughters number more than one hundred, many of 
whom still reside in Dallas County. 

Years after the death of Monsieur Santerre his collection of 
books and most of the hand tools used by him at the old colony 
were donated to the Dallas Historical Society at the Hall of 
State in Dallas. Among Monsieur Santerre’s papers were found 
several copies of Francois Fourier’s original publications giving 
an interpretation of the Socialistic Doctrines. These had been 
published in Paris, France, and were given to Monsieur Santerre, 
by one of the agents of the European American Society of 
Colonization, before his departure for Texas. 

Shown upon the last pages of this book is the list of one 
hundred and ninety-two volumes from Monsieur Santerre’s 
collection which are now at the Hall of State. The tools on 
display are listed as a tempered spade, a grubbing hoe, a garden 
hoe, an axe, a pruning knife, a hand plane and a brush hook. 
Other articles are a snuff box and a pair of shuttles. All of these 
were brought from France and were used at the colony. 

Long before Francois Santerre was born his great-grandfather 
had left the place of his birth near Cambria, in the Province of 
Picardi. Seeking peace and a warmer clime he had migrated to 
the ancient town of Blois—two hundred kilometers southwest of 
Paris. Far to the Northeastern part of France was this land of 
Picardi, adjoining the small country of Flanders. Only a scant 
twenty or thirty miles from England’s coast it had been the scene 
of the many English invasions. 

Here in the early days had settled the Feudal Lords, the 
Francs or Franks, descendants of the anicent Gaelic races. Driven 
from their former homes they had been called the “Sans Terre,” 
a people without a land. In 833 A.D. this name of his early an- 
cestors had first appeared in French History. In 1066 under 
the rule of Phillipe the First, by an edict of this Monarch, a 
_ large expanse of territory lying in the central part of Picardi 
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had been granted to these Feudal Lords who had established 
themselves in this Province. 

Phillipe I soon afterwards gave one of these Feudal Lords the 
title of the Comte de Santerre. In the southernmost part of his 
large estate was the small town of Montdider, and the Comte 
thereafter assumed the title of the Comte de Montdider. His 
vast holdings included the lands around Amienios (Amiens) 
and Vermandois. Through these lands flowed the River Somme 
on its way to the English Channel. Dividing his estate into two 
sections, the Comte named that which lay North of the river 
“Haut (Upper) Santerre” and that which lay to the South of 
the river “Bas (Lower) Santerre.” 

One of the principal towns in the upper section was Perrone 
and also the villages of Bray, Chaules and Nesle. In the southern 
section or lower part were the towns of Aimens, Roye, Mont- 
dider and Noyon. Certain localities are still known as “LaMotte 
en Santerre’—‘Rosieres en Santerre” and “Quesnoy en San- 
terre.” Here in this great valley of L’avre are located, at Moreuil 
—Villers—Bretoneux and Rosieres, the large manufacturers of 
fine woolen goods. Also among the other industries in this rich 
area are the wine distilleries and the sugar beet refineries. 

Numbered among the many ancestors of Monsieur Santerre, 
was Jean Baptiste Santerre, a French painter, who was born at 
Maguys, France, in 1650. He was a pupil of Don Boulogue and 
began life as a portrait painter. However, he refused to paint 
any except those that pleased his taste. For half a century he 
enjoyed the reputation of being an excellent painter of beau- 
tiful subjects. His paintings in consequence of his extreme care 
and in his choice of vehicles and pigments have endured for the 
past centuries. His portrait of a “Lady in Venetian Costume” 
is now in the grand Museum of The Louvre in Paris. Also in this 
Museum is his “Susanna at the Bath” the diploma work executed 
by him in 1704 when he was received into the Academy of 
Beaux Arts. He died on November 31st 1717. 

Another member of this ancient family, Antoine Joseph 
Santerre was born in Paris, France, on May 16th 1752. He was 
the son of a brasseur (brewer) who came from Cambria in the 
land of Picardi, and established his home in the Faubourg Saint 
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Antoine in Paris. Young Antoine Joseph was educated at the 
College of Garseins, and upon entering his early manhood was 
made the head of the electors of the district of “Des Enfants 
Trouves.” Later he commanded the Tenth Battalion of the 
National Guards. He was active as a revolutionist in the attack 
upon the Bastile, but after its downfall he was a fugitive from 
the Royalist Party. He was protected by his good friend Dr. 
Collet of Vaumorel until the armistice was signed by the 
Constitionaires. 

In June 1792 he was placed in charge and given the custody 
and protection of the Royal Family, which included in par- 
ticular Queen Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin Prince, who 
had been driven from the Palace upon the attack on the Tui- 
lieries. On August 10th he was appointed successor of Mandat, 
the Royalist Commander of the French National Guards. Later 
he was made a Marechal de Camp on October 23rd 1792. Under 
orders of General Berruyer on the 20th of January 1793 he 
made a visit to King Louis XVI and notified the King of the 
failure of his plea for clemency. The next day January the 21st, 
Marechal Santerre at the head of his guards took the King to 
the guillotine. Following the execution Santerre was captured 
by the members of the Royalist Party and was subjected to 
torture, but he managed to escape. On July 30th he was 
appointed by the Republican Government to the post of General 
of a division. He was afterwards placed in command of part of 
the army at Orleans. Returning to Paris on October 6th, he was 
again taken prisoner by the Royalists and placed in a prison at 
Carmes. On October 15th he was released and immediately re- 
turned to the Faubourg St. Antoine where he endeavored to 
re-establish his former business. In 1804 just before Napoleon 
siezed the French throne, the army director Moulins was 
ordered to arrest Santerre and have him shot for his part in the 
revolution. However after the Coup d‘Etat which placed Napo- 
‘leon in power, Santerre was offered a mansion outside of France 
if he would accept exile. This he refused and he afterwards 
retired on a government pension of some three thousand francs 
yearly. He became paralyzed and died on February 6th 1809. 
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DR. SAVARDAN 


Doctor Savardan was born at Chapple Gaugain, France, where 
he received his education. Upon attaining his early manhood he 
moved to Paris, where he entered a College of Medicine, and 
later earned his degree as a physician. It was during his residence 
in France that he made a study of French laws. He was also 
considered to be well versed in the French politics of that era. 
Dr. Savardan became interested in the teachings of Francois 
Fourier and was an admirer and a firm believer in the doctrines 
of Socialism. 

Prior to 1852 he became acquainted with Victor Considerant 
with whom he collaborated in the development of Socialistic 
ideas which were so popular in France. Asa result a warm friend- 
ship was formed between these two men which lasted until after 
Dr. Savardan’s arrival at the colony. It was through the efforts 
of Victor Considerant that Dr. Savardan was elected to the 
post of Secretary of the European American Society of Coloniza- 
tion, a position which he held during the time when the colonists 
were being recruited. 

Dr. Savardan sailed from La Havre in February 1855, with 
a contingent of some forty members of the future colony, 
bound for New Orleans. Dr. Savardan and his party arrived at 
La Reunion on June 15th, of that year. After his arrival at 
the colony, due to his study of medicine, he often administered 
to the minor illnesses which at times occurred among the colony 
members. In addition his knowledge of law enable him to per- 
form the services of a magistrate and it was through his efforts 
that several of the young people of the colony were united 
in marriage. 

Dr. Savardan assisted in the cultural development of the 
colony, as he was of a jovial nature, and was often referred to 
as the wittiest of all the members. Dr. Savardan was the eldest 
colony member and was considered as one of the most interesting 
of the colonists. However he soon became dissatisfied with the 
policies of the colony leaders in the handling of the colony 
affairs, and often severely criticized the man to whom he owed 
his position as Secretary of the Society. 
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Dr. Savardan returned to France in 1857, just before the 
colony disbanded, and while in Paris in 1858 wrote a book en- 
titled, “Un Nufrage au Texas,” giving his personal views and 
opinions of what had happened during the existence of the 
colony. He also wrote a volume “Aisle Rural d’Enfants Trouves” 
a treatise which was published in Paris. In later years he became 
engaged in several philanthropic projects in his homeland. He 
died in France many years later. 


MICHEL THEVENET 


Monsieur Michel Thevenet was born in Paris, France, and was 
educated at one of the many fine colleges for which that city 
is famous. In early life he became an assistant in a Paris bank and 
was later made an officer of this bank. Here he remained for a 
number of years following his chosen profession and during 
this time he made a study of French laws. 

Upon the organization of the European American Society of 
Colonization, Monsieur Thevenet having become dissatisfied 
with the many changes in the French Government decided to 
investigate the seeming advantages of this new project. Being 
a banker and a learned man, the nature of this proposed colony 
did not appeal to him at the beginning. However after consulting 
several of his colleagues, some of whom were desirous of join- 
ing the expedition, and after giving the matter much serious 
study, he decided to become one of the first to follow Con- 
siderant to this fabulous new country where all would prosper. 

Monsieur Thevenet had previously married and with his wife 
and daughter Mile. Marie, he left Paris to join the contingent 
leaving for New Orleans. Enduring many hardships in making. 
the journey they finally arrived at the site of the colony and 
they were among the first to set foot upon colony lands. 

Three sons were later born to Monsieur and Madame Thevenet, 
Charles, Henry, and Phillip. While living at the colony Mon- 
sieur Thevenet became one of its leaders and prior to its dissolu- 
tion he was appointed as one of the two receivers and directors 
of the failing Society. He was instrumental in the sale of the 
assets and was also in charge of the closing of the affairs of La 
Reunion early in the beginning of the Civil War. Through him 
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many of the colonists were able to redeem their almost worthless 
shares of company stock in exchange for part of the colony lands. 

Monsieur Thevenet thereafter moved to the town of Dallas 
and became a member of one of its first banks. He later sold 
the properties which he had acquired in Dallas and moved to 
Clearwater, Florida, where he purchased a citrus grove. Mon- 
sieur Thevenet built a fine home on this property and lived 
there until his death. After his death his wife and two of their 
sons returned to Dallas, the eldest son Charles remained in 
Florida to supervise his father’s estate. Monsieur Thevenet’s 
daughter Mlle. Marie married 2 Monsieur Hector Huvelle who 
came to Dallas after the colony had disbanded. 

One of the descendants of the Thevenet family of which 
Michel Thevenet was a member, was Francois Marius Thevenet 
who was born at Lyons, France, in 1845, shortly before Mon- 
sieur Thevenet had left for America. Francois Marius studied 
law in the Department of Lyonnais and was made a deputy of 
the Rhone in 1885. He was a member of the Radical Party 
which studied both commercial and industrial questions which 
arose in the legislative body. 

He afterwards became the Minister of Justice of the cabinet 
of Tirard on February 22nd 1889. Later he was made a Senator 
of the Rhone in 1892, but owing to his militant attitude in 
the Dreyfuss case which attracted world-wide attention he failed 
to be re-elected in 1900. He died shortly after and was buried 
in Lyons, France. 


GUILLIAME VANDERBOSCH 


Monsieur Guilliame Vanderbosch was born in Belgium, where 
he studied architecture and construction work. During the time 
he resided in his homeland he was contacted by an agent of 
the European American Society of Colonization, and he became 
imbued with the idea of making his fortune in America. 

Leaving Belgium with a number of French and Belgians who 
were bound for the United States, he arrived at La Reunion in 
the early part of 1856. Here he spent almost two years in help- 
ing the colonists in the development of the colony. 

Later he met and married a Mlle. Goetsels, a daughter of one 
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of the colonists, and in 1858 he moved his family to Dallas 
where he became employed in the construction business. He 
died in Dallas and is buried in one of the city cemeteries. 


RUDOLPH VRIEDAG 


Monsieur Rudolph Vriedag was born in the small country of 
Flanders. After receiving his primary education, he entered a 
College of Architecture from which he graduated with full 
honors. Serving in this field for several years he became interested 
in the movement of the European American Society of Coloniza- 
tion for future colonies in America and he joined the first con- 
tingent which left Belgium in 1855. 

After his arrival at the colony site he was assigned to the 
task of planning, and he assisted the colonists in the construction 
of the Governor’s Mansion and the Commissary Building. Mon- 
sieur Vriedag was exceptionally well liked by the many colony 
members, and at its dissolution he moved to Terre Haute, In- 
diana, where he became quite wealthy. 

He later returned to Dallas on a visit and it is reported that 
he sumitted plans and specification for a County Court House 
to replace the one which had been destroyed during a disastrous 
fire in Dalla.s 


F. L. WILLEMETTE 


Monsieur F. L. Willemette was born near Paris, France, on 
August 25th 1820. After finishing his education Monsieur 
Willemette entered the restaurant business. He married while 
living in France and two daughters were born to Monsieur and 
Madame Willemette. At the age of thirty, being attracted by 
the promises of the European American Soicety of Colonization, 
he decided to bring his family to Texas. Leaving Paris they sailed 
from La Havre enroute for New Orleans, from where they 
arrived at La Reunion in 1855. 


Monsieur Willemette spent the next three years at the colony 
and was in charge of the commissary and the restaurant, until 
it was discontinued. After leaving the colony, he moved to 
Dallas and entered into the business of his profession. He later 
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became interested in politics and served as an alderman for the 
City of Dallas in the year 1875. 

He died on August 4th 1884 and both he and his wife are 
buried in Dallas, in the old City Cemetery on Akard and 
Marilla Streets. 


EPILOGUE 


A story of a people is never finished, it continues on even 
after their lives have ended. Many of those who came to par- 
take in the existence of the Old French Colony—disappeared, 
and their whereabouts became unknown as is the case in so many 
adventures of this kind. Yet their many descendant contribute 
to an unending series of events in history which will follow for 
centuries to come. 

Of the remaining colonists of which there is an authentic 
record, but whose names do not appear among the short biog- 
raphies, these who were also members of the colony during some 
period of its existence are shown in the list on the following 
pages: 

Monsieur Achard, arrived at the colony from France in 1855. 

Monsieur Amyard, arrived at the colony from France in1855. 

Monsieur Blot, arrived at the colony from Alsace-Lorraine in 

1855. Left the colony in 1857. Died of yellow fever in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Monsieur Bussey, arrived from France in 1855. Returned to 
France in 1856. 

Monsieur Bernard and wife, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Mile. Besseraux, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Boger, arrived from France, year unknown, 

Monsieur Brisson, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Brochier and wife, arrived from France in 1855. 
Settled in Dallas. 

Monsieur Abel Bossereau, arrived from France in 1855. Died of 
yellow fever in 1856. 

Monsieur Bonneville, arrived from France in 1855. Settled in 
Dallas. 

Monsieur Boyer, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Begnier, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Mlle. Adel Besseron, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Gaspard Baer with wife and four children, arrived 
from Switzerland in 1856. Moved to New Orleans. 

Monsieur Brison, arrived from France, year unknown. 
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Monsieur Bollanger, arrived from France in 1855. 

Monsieur Henri Christophe, arrived from France in 1855. 

Monsieur Jules Cillard, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Denis Colin, arrived from France in 1856. Died in 
1895 and is buried in Dallas. 

Mlle. Josephine Crisset, arrived from France, date unknown. 

Monsieur Charron, arrived from France in 1855. 

Monsieur Candie and daughter, arrived from France, year un- 
known. 

Monsieur Chambord with wife and daughter, arrived from 
France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Chavennes, arrived from France in 1855. Moved to 
Houston, Texas. 

Monsieur Alphonse DeLord with wife, son and two daughters, 
arrived from France in 1855. Died in Dallas. 

Monsieur Michel Delasseau with wife, son, and daughter arrived 
from France in 1856. Moved to San Antonio, Texas. 
Doctor Henri Desmet with wife and daughter, arrived from 

France in 1855. Moved to Weatherford, Texas. 

Monsieur Tristan Duythoya, arrived from France in 1855. Re- 
turned to France. 7 

Monsieur Doderet, arrived from France in 1855. Moved to 
South America and later returned to France. 

Monsieur Droxal, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Danderet, arrived from France in 1855. 

Monsieur Divion, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Ceaser Daly, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Ettienne and wife, arrived from France in 1855. 

Monsieur Nicholas Farine with wife, arrived from France in 
1855. Settled in Dallas County near Irving, Texas. 

Monsieur Achille Frichot, arrived from France in 1856. Died 
in Dallas. 


Monsieur Antoine Forette, arrived from France, year unknown. 


Monsieur Philip Goetsel, arrived from France in 1855. Settled 
in Dallas. 

Monsieur Guiller, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Pierre Grimot, arrived from France, year unknown. 
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Monsieur Gusman, arrived from Alsace-Lorraine, year unknown. 

Mlle. Godelle, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Pierre Grisset with wife and daughter, arrived from 
France in 1856. Died in Dallas. 

Monsieur Jules Haize, arrived from France in 185). Moved 
to Dallas. 

Monsieur Christophre Joffre, arrived from France in 1856. 
Moved to Irving, Texas. 

Monsieur Jacob Knopfli with wife and daughter, arrived from 
Switzerland in 1855. Settled in Dallas. 

Monsieur Francois Loupot, arrived from France in 1856. Re- 
turned to France in 1859. 

Monsieur Lavinge, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Lescrenier, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Migoureaux, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Emanuel Mansion and wife, arrived from France in 
1855. Settled in Dallas. 

Monsieur Monpate with two sons and a daughter, arrived from 
France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Naton, arrived from France, date unknown. 

Monsieur Guillome Portevin and wife, arrived from France in 
1855. Returned to France. 

Monsieur Petit with wife and daughter, arrived from France 
in 1856. Returned to France. 

Monsieur Perison, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Peloux with wife and daughter, arrived from France, 
year unknown. 

Monsieur Antoine Protat with wife and two daughters, arrived 
from France in 1855. Settled in Dallas. 

Monsieur Nicholas Quinet with wife and daughter, arrived from 
France in 1856. 
Monsieur George Reinhardt, arrived from Belgium, in 1857. 

Settled in Dallas. 

Monsieur Raijan, arrived from France, year unknown. 
Monsieur Julius Royer with wife and daughter, arrived from 
France in 1856. Settled in Dallas. 
Monsieur Jules Rose with wife and son, arrived from France 

in 1855. 
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Monsieur Stiffel, arrived from Switzerland in 1855. 


‘Monsieur Scherer, arrived from Belgium in 1855. 


Monsieur Toidevin with wife, arrived from France, year un- 
known. 

Monsieur Tourneville, arrived from France in 1855. 

Monsieur Charles Voirin with wife and two sons, arrived from 
France in 1856. Settled in Dallas County. 

Monsieur Pierre Voision, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Valentin, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Vacher with wife and daughter, arrived from France 
in 1855. Settled in Dallas. 

Monsieur Louis Von Grinderbeck, arrived from Belgium in 
1855. Settled in Dallas. 3 

Monsieur Guilliame Von Grinderbeck, arrived from Belgium 
in 1855. 

Monsieur Richard Willume, arrived from France, year unknown. 

Monsieur Willis with wife and two sons, arrived from Switzer- 
land in 1856. 
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DALLAS 


June 4, 1955 
Dear Mr. Santerre, 
Inclosed you will find photocopies of the lists of books, 
periodicals, and tools presented to the Dallas Historical Society's 


collections by the Santerre family. 


I am, with interest, looking forward to the reading of your 


history of the French Colonists. 


Sincerely, 


K. L. Gowin 


Mr. George H. Santerre 
1155 North Edgefield 
Dallas, Texas 


Books Deposited With the Dallas Historical Society 
by the Santerre Family 


January 4, 1935 


L’Abbe: Le jesuit .. . tome premier, New York, H. de Mareil, 
1865. Vols. 1, 2, and 3. 

Abecedaire Anglais et Francais. . . Syllabaire complet, ou pre- 
mier liver de lecture destine aux enfants. .. par M. E. T. 
Troisieme edigion corriges et augmentee, ornee de 250 
vignettes. Paris, Ve. Baudry, Librairie Europeene, 1857. 

Achille, Meissas, et Michelot: Manuel de geographie. . . Dix- 
neuvieme edition, Paris, Librairie de L. Hachette et Cio., 
1851. 

Aimard, Gustave: Le Chercheur de pistes. . . Paris, Amyot, edi- 
teur, 1858. 

Allent, B.: Les animaux industrieux. . . Ouvrage instructif et 
amusant, destine a la jeunesse des deux sexes. Septieme 
edition. Paris, P.-C. Lehuby, (1842). 

Almanach Phalansterien pour 1852. 

Almanach du rappel, Paris, Panis, libraire-editeur, 1870, 2e 
tirage. 

Almanach de la Republique Francaise pour 1875, Paris, la 
libraire Pagnerre, 1875. 

Almanach des bons conseils, pour lanness 1877. Cinquante- 
deuxieme annee. Paris, Bureau de l’Almanach. 

Almanach de l’ouvrier pour l’annee 1903, librarie Bleriot, Henri 
Gautier, successeur, Paris, 1903, 1906, 1907, 1908. 

Almanach des chaumieres pour l’annee 1905. Vingt-huitieme 
annee, Paris, librairie Bleriot, Henri Gautier. 

Almanach des prisons, ou anecdotes sur le regime de la Con- 
ciergerie, du Luxembourg, ect., et sur differens prisonniers 
qui ont habite ces maisons, sous la tyrannie de Robespierre, 
avec les chansons, couplets qui y ont ete faits. Seconde 
edition, Paris, Michel, l’an LII de la Republique. 

Amusements et recreations de socete, les 1200, contenant tous 
les plus interessants. . . Paris, Le Bailly. 
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Annuaire de !’Association pour 1867, Paris, libraire des Sciences 
Sociales, Noirot et Co, 1867. 

Antoine: Cours d’agriculture. 

Arnaud, J.-F.: La revolution economique et sociale, solution 
radicalement demontree et d’execution facile sans aucune 
intervention de letat, et en respectant completement la 
liberte et la fortune de tous. . . Paris, librairie des Sciences 
Sociales, 1870. 

Audibert, J. F.: L’art de faire le vin avec les raisins secs. . . 12me 
edition. . . Marseilles, l’Echo Universel, 1886. 

Avril, Louis: Memoires d’un enfant du peuple par Louis Avril, 
proscrit, ex-representant du pueple, avec une preface par 
Felix Pyat. Geneve, P. A. Bonnant, 1852. 

Barruel-Beauvert, M. le Comte de: Vie de J. J. Rousseau, pre- 
cere de quelques lettres relatives au meme sujet. . . Londres, 
1789. 

Bellenger: New guide to modern conversation in French and 
English, or dialogues on ordinary and familiar subjects. . . . 
New edition, revised, corrected and augmented. . . by C. 

and H. Whitcomb. Paris, Baudry’s European Library, 1853. 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de: Chansons. 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de: Ocuvres completes . . . edition revue 
par l’auteur. . . Paris, H. Fournier, 1835. Vol. 1)/2; anai3: 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de: Chansons. (a compilation of reprints. 
Ceieouae 

Beynet, Leon: Le roman d’un defricheur. . . Paris, librairie 
Illustree, 1876. 

Bible Amusant. 

Blanpain, N.: La voisin, Bibliotheque des cause celebres, Paris, 


E. Dentu. 

Bloy, Leon: Le desespere. . . Paris. Nouvelle Librarie A. Soirat, 
1887. 

Boissy, de: La thebaide, ou le diable ermite. . . Paris, Lecointe 


et Durey, 1825. Vols. 1, 2, and 3. 

Bonnemere, Eugene: Histoire de la Jacquerie (1358) Biblio- 
theque Franklin. . . Paris, Librarie Franklin, Henry Bellaire, 
editeur. 

Boom, Cornelius de: Unite Europeenne, paix - decentralisation - 
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emigration. . . une solution. . . Paris, 1867. 

Boudon, Raoul: La verite sur les institutions de credit privileties 
en France. . . Paris, Librarie de Dubuisson et Ce., 1862. 
Briancourt, Math.: Visite au Phalanstere. . . Paris, Librairie 

Phalansterienne, 1848. 

Bronte, Charlotte: Jane Eyre. 

Cabet, N.: Histoire populaire de la revolution Francaise de 1789 
a 1830, precedee d’un precis de Vhistoire des Francais 
depuis leur origine. 2me edition, continuee jusqu’en 1845... 
Uaris, au bureau du Populaire, 1845. Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Cayla, J.-M.: L’enfer demoli. . . Paris, E. Dentu, libraire edi- 
teur, 1865. 

Cladel, Leon: Kedkadeo, garde-barriere. . . avec une preface de 
Clovis Hugues. . . Deuxieme edition, Paris, P. Delille et 
P. Vigneron, 1884. 

Clavel, le docteur: Critique et consequence des principes de 
1789. . . Paris, librarie des Sciences Sociales, Noirot et Cie. 
1866. 

Considerant, Victor: Description du phalanstere et considera- 
tions sociales sur Varchitectonique. . . Paris, Librairie So- 
cietaire, 1849. 

Considerant, Victor: Le socialisme devant le vieux monde ou 
le vivant devant les morts. . . suivi de Jesus-Christ devant 
les conseils de guerre par Victor Meounier, Paris, Librairie 
Phalansterienne, 1848. 

Constantine, L. and B. F. P.: Exercises orthographiques, mis en 
rapport avec la grammaire Francaise a usage des ecoles 
Chretiennes . . ouvrage approuve par le conseil royal de 
instruction publique. Onzieme edition. . . Paris, L. Ha- 
chette, 1840. 

Cortambert L.: La religion du progress. . . New York, H. de 
Mareil, editeur, 1874. eas 

Cooper, J. F.: Oeuvres de J. F. Cooper, traduites par A. J. B. 
Defauconpret. . . Paris, Furne et Ce, Charles Gosselin, 1839. 
Vol. 8: Le corsair rouge. 

Corneille, Thomas: Chefs-d’oeuvre. . . edition stereotype, Paris, 
Didot, 1800. 

Cuisiniere Bourgeoise. 
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Decouvertes les plus utiles et les plus celebres, les. Lille, L. 
Lefort, 1849. 

Delices de la Campagne, suite du Jardinier Francois, seconde 
edition, augmentee par l’auteur, Amsteldam, Raphael 
Smith, 1655. 

Desperthes: Histoire des naufrages. . . augmentee d’un choix des 
naufrages modernes les plus remarquables par M. Duro- 
mesnil. . . Paris, Didier, librare, 1835. Vols. 1, and 2. 

Destriche, Mme: Jeanne, simples croquis. . . Paris, librairie N. 
Blanpain. 

Dictionary Francais. 

Dubois, Mme.: Georges le petit ramoneur. . . Tours, Mame et 
Cie., 1852. 

Duboy, Alexandre: Godefroy et Augustin, ou deux episodes 
de l’histoire de Saint-Domingue, avec une notice sur la de- 
couverte de cette lle. . . Tours, R. Pornin et Cie., Imp.- 
libraries - editeurs, 1846. 

Dumouchel, M. J. F. A., and Dupuis, M. J.: Traite complet 
d’arithmetique theorique et pratique. . . Paris, Dezobry et 
Magdeleine, 1849. 

Dupret: Des arbres fruitiers. 

Erckmann-Chatrian: Souvenirs d’un ancien chef de chantier 
a I‘Isthme de Suez. Paris, J. Hetzel et Cie. 

D’Espinassous, Alphonse: Philosophie de l’oraison dominicale. . . 
Paris, Ledoven, Librare-editeur, 1860. 

L’Esprit chronologique de l’histoire secree et prophane depuis 


la creation du monde jusques a present. . . Paris, Gilles 
Alliot, 1673. Vols. 1, and 2. 
Evangile. 


Exhibition, Bon Marche souvenir of, Paris, 1900. 

Fairy Tales, English. 

Fenelon, Francois de Salygnac, de la Motthe-: Les aventures de 
Telemaque, fils d’Ulisse . . . nouvelle edition corrigee. . . 
Paris, par la compagnie des libraires, 1778. 

Ferry, Gabriel (Bellemare, Louis de): Le coureur des bois, ou 
les chercheurs d’ors. . . Cinquieme edition. . . Paris, Lib- 
rairie de L. Hachette et Cie. 1860. Vols. 1, and 2. 

La Fontaine: (Fables). 
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Fontenelle: Pluralite des mondes, entretiens sur la troisieme 
que Nationale, Paris, Bureaux de la publication, troisieme 
edition, 1865. 

Fourier, Charles: Manuscrits, publication des, . . . Annee 1851, 
Paris, Librairie Phalansterienne, 1851-1852. 

Fourier, Charles: Manuscrits, publication des Annees 1856-1858, 
Paris, Librairie Phalansterienne, 1856-1858. 

Fourier, Charles: Le nouveau monde industriel. Ve. Ethiou 
Perou, 1848. | 

Godin: Mutualite Nationale. . . Paris, Guillaume et Cie., 1883. 
2 vols. 

Gentil, J.: La dinde truffee, page historique des proscrits de 
Londres de 1850-1851. . . Bloie, J. Marchand, 1877. 
Glashin: Dialogues Anglais, cours d’Anglais sans maitre . . . 
Formant la suite et la seconde partie du cours theorique et 

practique de langue Anglais. . . Paris, chez l’auteur, 1851. 

Godin: Solutions sociales. . . Paris, Le Chevalier, 1871. 

Goldsmith, Oliver: Le ministre de Wakefield, en Anglais et en 
Francais, traduction de M. Aignan. .. Juvenile Library. . . 
Paris, Ve. aBudry’s European library. 1850. Vols. 1, and 2. 

Golovine, Ivan: Memoirs d’un pretre russe ou la Russie religieuse 
. . Paris, Charles Reinwald, 1849. 

Goubaux, P. P. et Lame, G.: Collection des cours professes a 
’ecole communale superieure de Paris. . . Manuel de chro- 
nologie, deuxieme annee. Paris, Tetu, 1842. 

Grandeville: Vie privee et publique des animaux, vignettes. . . 
Publies sous la direction de P. F. Stahl. . . Edition complete, 
revue et augmentee. Paris, J. Hetzel, 1867. 

Guay-Trouin: Memoires de Monsieur du Guay-Trouin. 
Amsterdam, Pierre Mortier, 1741. 

Guide Franco-Americain. 

Guide pittoresque du voyageur en Touraine. 

Histoire de Jean de Paris, Roi de France. Troyes, Andre. 

Histoires des Papes. Crimes meurtres, empoisonnements, parri- 
cides, adulteres, incestes depuis Saint Pierre jusqu’a Gre- 
goire XVI. Magnifique edition. Administration de librairie. 
1842. Vols. 4-8. 

Hostetter: Illustrated United States almanach. . . The Hos- 
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teeeter Company, Pittsburgh, 1899. 

Hugo, Victor Marie: Histoire d’un crime, |’exposition d’un te- 
moin. .. New York, H. de Mareil, 1877. 

Hugo, Victor Marie: Melanges, par Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, 
Cesar Pascal, Henri Testard, Ernest Cherifel La Grave. 
Bruxelles, Ch.-J.-A. Greuse, 1869. 

Hymn Book (English). 

Jeunes martyrs de la foi Chretienne. . . Troisieme edition. . . 
Tours, Mame et Cie., 1847. 

Joinville, Marie Stella de: Maria Stella. . . Paris, Librarie de 
N. Blainpain. 

Joinville, Maria Stella de: Maria Stella. . . Paris, Librarie de 
N. Blanpain, Revelations scandaleuses sur les d’Orleans, 
ouvrage deux fois saisi, Phillippe VII? comte de Paris. 

Juranville, Mlle. Clarisse: Le premier livre des petites filles. . . 
Vingt-quatrieme edition, Paris. Librairie Larousse. 

de Koc: L,amoureux transe, Paris, typ. et lith. A. Clavel. 

Krantz, J.-B.: Le present et l’avenir coup d’oeil sur la theorie de 
Fourier. . . Paris, a la Librairie Societaire, 1848. 

Krummacher: Paraboles. . . Paris, Langlois et Leclercq (1833). 

Laine, Auguste: Boudoir et Sacristie. . . Paris, E. Dentu, 1886. 

Lamennais: Paroles d’un croyant. . . Bibliotheque nationale. . 
Paris, Bureau de la Publication, quatrieme edition, Jan- 
vier, 1866. 

Landelle, G. De la: Un corsair sous la terreur. . . septieme edition, 
E. Dentu, editeur, Libraire de la Societe des Gens de 
Lettres, 1881. 

Magin, A.: Histoire de France agreggee. . . Paris, Dezobry et 
el Magdeleine, 1850. 

Manuel des gardes nationales de France, Premiere partie, con- 
tenant l’ecole du soldat et de peloton, d’apres l’ordonnance 
d’infanterie du 4 Mars 1831. Paris, Anselin, 1831. 

McGuffy, Wm. H.: Eclectic Second reader. . . Eclectic educa- 
tional series. . . Cincinnati; Winthrop B. Smith & Co. 

Medecine et chirurgie des peuvres, Paris, Didot, (1738). 

Mery: Andre Chenier. . . Nouvelle edition, Paris, Michel Levy 
Freres, 1868. 

Midy, Mme T.: Huit jours de pluie, nouveaux contes moraux 
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a usage de la jeunesse. . . Nouvelle edition, Tours, A. 
Mame et Cie., 1851. 

Milton, John: Le paradis perdu de Milton. . . Traduit de PAng- 
lois, avec les remarques de Mr. Addisson. . . Paris, Cail- 
lea 729; Vols.1,' 2, and3% 

Milton, John: Le paradis reconquis, traduit de l’Anglois de 
“Milton, avec quelques autres pieces de poesies. Paris, Cail- 
leu, 1730. 

Moliere, Jean Baptiste Poquelin: Oeuvres completes . . . Nouvelle 
edition, Paris, Eugene et Victor Penaud Freres. 

Musset, Paul de.: Monsieur le vent et madame la pluie. . . 
Vignettes par Gerard Seguin, Paris, J. Hetzel, 1846. 

Noel et Chapsel: Nouvelle gramaire Francaise. . . Quarante 
et unieme edition, revue avec soin et augmentee. . . Paris, 
Maire-Nyon, 1848. 

Le Nouveau Testament de notre Seigneur Jesus Christ, traduit 
en Francois, selon l’edition Vulgate, avec les differences 
du Grec. Mons, Gaspard Migeot, 1667. 

Nouvelle methode pour apprendre facilement les langus Fran- 
coise et Angloise. 

Nus, Eugene: Les Grands Mysteres. . . Paris, Librairie des 
Sicences Sociales, Noirot et Cie., 1866. 

D’Onquaire, Galoppe: Hommes et Betes, physiologies anthro- 


pozoologiques mais amusantes. . . Paris, Amyot, editeur, 
Ch. Lahure et Cie., 1862. 
Ovide: Les metamorphose d’ovide. . . nouvellement traduites 


par Pierre Du Ryer . . . Paris, Antoine de Sommaville, 1660. 

Paris-manuel, guide de poche de l’etranger a Paris pour l’annee 
de L’exposition. Paris, typographie Tolmer et Isidor Joseph. 

Paris, nouveau plan de, paris, P. Marie et A. Bernard, 1850. 

Paroissien complet, contenant l’office des dimanches et fetes, 
eclui de la semaine sainte, Vinstruction du chemin de la 
croix, en Latin et en Francais, usage de Paris, Paris, Martial 
Ardant, Freres. 

Pellarin, Charles: Lettre de Fourier au grand juge. . . Paris, 
Dentu, Editeur, Galerie D’Orleans, 1874. 

Petit Paroissien, contenant les officos du dimanche et des 
principals fetes. Paris, Martial Freres. 
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La Petite Madeleine, ou le model des jeunes servantes et des 
bonnes filles. 3e edition, revue par M. A. E. de Saintes, 
ouvrages adopte par la ville de Paris pour les ecoles de 
femmes adultes. Libraire des Bons Livres, Martial Ardant 

Freres Limoges, 1853. 

Poetry, Vol. 1-2 

Planet, Henri: Petites lettres a la montagne, Paris, Librairie 
des contemporains. 

Poitevin, M. P.: Cours theorique et pratique de langue Fran- 
caise. . . Ouvrage adopte par le conseil de linstruction 
publique et autorise pour l’usage des colleges. . . Grammaire 
elementaire, theorie et application, nouvelle edition. Paris, 
Firmin Didot Freres, 1850. 

Porquet, Louis Philippe R. F. de: Dictionary of the English & 


French languages. . . Seventh edition, London, Fenwick 
de Porquet, 1841. 
Raspail, F.-V.: Le fermier-veterinaire. . . 2e edition, revue et 


aumentee, (9e tirage) ... Paris, chez l’editeur des ouvrages 
de M. Raspail, 1876. 

Raspail, F.-V.: Manuel annuaire de la sante pour 1853-1871- 
1877, ou medecine et pharmacie domestiques. . . 8e annee 
ou 7e edition, revue et augmentee. . . Deuxieme tirage, 
Paris, chez l’editeur des ouvrages de M. Raspail, 1853-1871- 
L877 5 

Reading Lessons (English). 

Richard, Charles: Esquisse d’une philosophe synthesiste. . . 
Paris, Librairie Academique, Didier et Cie., 1875. 

Richard: Guide du voyager en France. . . Paris, Audin. 

Robert, Clemence: Un Serf Russe, Michel Levy Freres. 

Roret: Porcelainier, faiencier, potier de terre, nouveau manuel 
complet, . . . Ouvrage entirement refondu par H. Bertran, 
Paris, Encyclopedie-Rorst, L. Mulo, 1898. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques: Emile, ou de l’education. . . Amsterdam, 
Chez Jean Neaulme, 1772. Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Salmon, N.: Dictionnaire Anglais-Francais, et Francais-Anglais, 
abrege de Boyer. . . Vingt-sixieme edition, revue et au- 
mentee... par L. F. Pain. . . Paris, Tardieu-Densle. 
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Sauveutre, Charles: Mes Lundis. . . Paris, Librairie Interna- 
tionale, 1866. 

Scott, Walter: Matilde de Rokeby, traduit de L’anglais. . . 
Tome premiere, Paris, Ladvocat, 1820. 

Scott, Walter: Oeuvres de Walter Scott, traduites par A. J. B. 
Lefaveonpret. Tome vingt-unieme, les chronigues de la 
canangate. Paris, Furne et Cie., Charles Goselin, 1843. 

Le secret du peuple, Paris, Simon Racon et Comp. 

Smith, Roswell C.: Geography on the productive system for 
schools, academies, and families; latest revised and im- 
proved edition. . . Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1856. 

Societe d’education integrale et libre. . . Extraits choisie des 
prosateur Francais. Paris, Librairie d’education laique, 1884. 

Soulis, Frederic: Les Forgerons, Paris, Michel Levy Frames, 1858. 

Sue, Eugene: Deleyter. . . Bruxelles, Societe Belge de Librairie, 
1859. 

Sue, Eugene: Jean Bart et Louis XIV, dramas maritimes du XVII 
siecle. . . Illustree de les dessins par J. A. Beauce. . . Paris, 
Marese et compagnie, editeur, 1851. 

Sue, Eugene: Les mysteres du peuple et les mystres du monde, 
ou histoire d’une famille de proletaires a travers les ages. . . 
Splendide edition, Paris, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 8. 1850. 

Sue, Eugene: Les secrets de L’oreiller. . . Nouvelle edition, Paris 
Michel Levy Freres, 1865. Vols. 1-3. 

Surenne, Gabriel: . . . Dictionary of the French and English 
languages, in two parts, with vocabulary of proper names. 
For use in the school and for general reference. . . abridged 
from the larger dictionary. New York. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1856. 

Swift, Jonathan: Voyages de Gulliver. . . Traduits par l’abbe 
Desfontaines, precedes d’une etude sur Swift par Prevost- 
Paradol, Bibliotheque nationale. . . Tome premier, Paris, 
Bureaux de la Publication, troisieme edition, 1865. Vol 1-2. 

Le Tellier, Charles-Constant: Instruction sur l’histoire de France 
cinquieme edition, augmente et continues jusqu’au re- 
tablissement des Bourbon sur le trone de France. . . tome 
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premier, Paris, Le Prieur, 1814. 

Thero: Collection des lettres sur les miracles ecrites a Geneve 
et a Neufchatel. Par Mr. le Proposant Thero, Monsieur 
Covelle, Monsieur Needham, Mr. Beaudinet, & Mr. Mont- 
molin, etc., Neufchatel, 1765. 

Trois Heuies d’Amusement, ou le nouveau Comus. . . Seconde 
edition, revue et augmentee, par le Cen Du... ly... 
Paris, Debray, 1802. 

Valentin, F.: Voyages et aventures de Laperouse. . . quatrieme 
edition, Tours, Mame et cis., 1844. 

Le vice puni, Ou cartouche, poeme, Anvers, Nicolas Grand- 
veau, 1725. 

Vieux Mendiant, Par C. G.: Tours, Mame et Cie., 1852. 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comte de: La vie et la mort du Capitaine 
Renaud, ou la canne de jonc. . . Nouvelle edition, Paris, 
Michel Levy Freres, 1867. 

Vigoreaux, Clarisse: Parole de providence et melanges. 
Deuxieme edition. Paris, Librairie Phalanstherienne, 1847. 

Vingut, Francisco Javier: Vingut’s Ollendorff’s new method of 
learning. . . The Spanish language. . . Twelfth edition, 
New York: George Lockwood, 1853. 

Volney: Oeuvres choisies. . . Precedees d’une notice sur la vie 
de l’auteur, nouvelle edition. . . Paris, B. Renault, 1846. 

Voltaire: oeuvres choisies. . . Edition du centenaire, 30 mai, 1878. 
Paris, auxbueraux du comite central, 1878. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de: La henriade, poeme. . . 
avec les notes; suivi de l’essais ur la poesie epique. edition, 
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Map reproduced from French History showing French Provinces 
in the year 481 A.D., and also the territory which was occupied 
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Reproduction of an original document belonging to the grandfather of 


Jean Priot. This document was written upon parchment and is dated 
April 7th 1766. 
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Reproduction of original page in Deeds Records of Dallas County, Texas. 
This Plat shows the three and one-quarter sections of land purchased by the 
European American Society of Colonization for the establishment of the 
French Colony. This Plat was drawn at the Colony and was filed for record 
on June 14th 1858, The townsite of La Reunion is located on the the Leven 
G. Coombs tract and includes Blocks 41 to 87. See text for explanation of 
undivided section in center of Plat. The Colony Cemetery is located on 
Block 74, Enoch Horton Survey. 
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This Plan and Survey of the French Colony townsite was drawn at the 
Colony and was filed on June 14th 1858. Lot No. 1 shows the location of 
the Governor’s Mansion or Colony Fort. 
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Copy of the song written in 1855 by one of the colonists. 
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Reproduction of original poem written at the French Colony in 1855 
or 1856 by one of its members. 


Ruins of the last rock home built on colony lands in 1859. 
Constructed by Francois, Joseph and Pierre Girard, Jr., 
sons of Pierre Girard, one of the colonists. This house faced 
on North Westmoreland Avenue near the intersection of 
Highway 80. It was built for and occupied by Alphonse 
DeLord, a banker who came to the colony from Paris, 
France, with his wife, daughter, and son in the year of 
1856. This picture is a reprint from the Oak Cliff Edition 
of the Dallas Journal dated March 27th, 1936. 


All that remain of these ruins are the few limestone rocks shown above. 


Photograph of old colony site in 1955. 
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